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GOD'S WORKMEN, 


BY E. W. B. 
A TABLE-LAND, wind-swept and vast, facing an eastern 
sea, 


With stream and wood, and dale and mount, and grand hori- 
zon free, 

Holds a fair temple, poised upon its central height apart, 

That shows the embodied soul of truth, the antetype of art. 


Unfinished, save as Heaven’s work is perfect at each stage, 

These spires and domes and columns grand have grown from 
age to age; 

Yet with no uneouth scaffolding, no bald and truncate tower, 

It grew as grow the trees of God, as grows a perfect flower. 


Slowly its germ in eldest time, and slowly now, as then, 

Expands, ascends, this work of God, of angels and of men; 

Oft hid in mist, spray-washed, assailed by tropic tempest oft, 

Still shines ‘* Tue KINGDOM OF OUR GoD,” its legend carved 
aloft. 


Its builders are a conntless host—all souls in every clime 

Who, loyal to their highest Truth, do justly in their time; 

Who hold obedience more than praise, the right more dear 
than bliss, 

And God, their nearest name of love, their inmost home of 
peace. 


Some, on the temple’s granite base did giants’ work for 
Heaven; 

Apostles they—nor all of these to elder times were given. 

Some raised the columns—steadfast ones, of tireless, sinewy 
powers ; 

And those were builders, too, who graved those columns’ 
manble flowers, 


In nave and transept, choir and dome, the silent laborers toil ; 

No sound of hammer is within, no trace of earth’s turmoil; 

Soft falls the light through glorious rifts where genius, angel- 
taught, 

Poured more than sunshine through the types and symbols 
she had wrought. 


Some, sure of foot and brave of heart, climbed perilous height 
on height, 

And on far turret steeps were lost in brightness out of sight. 

But all are one; one heart in all, in tower and aisle and dome; 

One breath of strong desire is theirs, ‘*O God, thy kingdom 


come.” 


Some wrought in quarries, taking thence, for such the 

master’s law, 

Both white and dark and veinéd stone, without a fault or flaw, 

Nor knew for what they wrought. “ Perchance a wall, a 
road,”’ said they, 

** But yon brave builders—bless them, Heaven—they work for 
God alway.” 


But while they slept, lo! shining ones unto the temple bore 

Their work of patience and of faith, to swell the builders’ 
store ; 

And from the starry deep of heaven a single cadence fell, 

* These, too, have kept their garments white, these, too, have 
builded well.” 


Thus grows the Temple, and must grow ; for from the Eternal 
Heart 

Each diverse inspiration comes; He lives in every part. 

Tested by fire, all falseness burned, more fair and clear remain 

The precious stone, the honest work, without reproach or 
stain. : 








THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


N that most entertaining of books, Boswell’s 
= “ Life of Johnson,” there is a passage in which the 
biographer thinks it worth while to give us his opinions 
on the slave-trade. Boswell is never more amusing— 
except when he is reporting the cuffs he received from 
his rough hero—than when he assumes the high moral 
vein. There is an oracular dignity and an air of con- 
scious virtue, as if he felt himself to be speaking as the 
guardian of society, and in the full conviction, which 
he seems to have shared with Johnson, that a man’s 
principles must be kept sound, whatever his practices 
may be. Itis one of the merits of the sturdy indivi- 
dual whom Boswell has done so much to immortalize, 
that he hated slavery and the slave-trade before it was 
very common to doso. This is the more to his credit, 
whenit is remembered how bigoted he was in his Tory- 
ism, and that he so despised cant as to declare * patriot- 
ism” “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” In the course 
of the pamphlet which he launched against our Ameri- 
can Colonies—“ Taxation no Tyranny”—he tersely de- 
mands: “* How is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty from the drivers of negroes?” His repugnance 
to Americans (which was only exceeded by his partly 
real and partly affected spite against the Scotch), to- 





gether with his sincere abhorrence of slavery, conspires 
to move him, in the passage just cited, to drop for the 
moment his sonorous Latinized diction, and to pour out 
his wrath in homely Saxon. Boswell relates that once, 
when in company with some very grave men at Ox- 
ford, Johnson burst out with the toast: ‘‘ Here’s to the 
next insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies!” 
It appears that a negro was claiming his liberty in 
the Court of Session in Scotland ; and Johnson dictated 
to Boswell a cogent argument in defence of his claim, 
in which the right of nature and the doctrine of natu- 
ral equality are asserted in a way to satisfy the most 
extreme Whig, or even a doctrinaire like Jefferson. 
All this is too much for poor Boswell: so he feels bound 
to enter what he calls a “ most solemn protest against 
his general doctrine with respect to the Slave Trade.” 
This awful protest deserves to be looked at, not so 
much on the author’s account, as because he really ex- 
presses the serious judgment of a great part of his con- 
temporaries in Christian England and elsewhere; for 
it was not until about ten years from this time—that is, 
in 1786—that Clarkson obtained his prize for the best 
Latin essay on the question, Anne liceat invitos in ser- 
vitutem dare—Is it right to enslave men against their 
will? 

So let us listen to Boswell commenting on the sup- 
posed errors of Johnson: “I will resolutely say—that 
his unfavorable notion of it [the slave-trade], was 
owing to prejudice or faise information. The wild and 
dangerous attempt’’—mark here the conventional 
style of conservatism—“ which has for some time been 
persisted in to obtain an act of our Legislature to abol- 
ish so very important and necessary a branch of com- 
mercial interest’—notice that we have principle and 
interest combined, as in the noted case of the Ephesian 
silversmith—‘‘ must have been crushed at once, had 
not the insignificance of the zealots, who vainly took 
the lead in it, made the vast body of planters, mer- 
chants, and others, where immense properties are in- 
volved in that trade, reasonably enough suppose that 
there could be no danger. The encouragement which 
the attempt has received excites my wonder and in- 
dignation.” Boswell, ina state of wonder and indig- 
nation, from the power of moral sentiment, is an awe- 
inspiring spectacle! But let him go on: * To abolish a 
status which in all ages God has sanctioned, and man 
has confirmed, would not only be robbery to an in- 
numerable class of our fellow-subjects; but it would 
be extreme cruelty to the African savages, a portion of 
whom it saves from massacre, or intolerable bondage 
in their own ccuntry, and introduces a much happier 
state of life; especially now when their passage to the 
West Indies and their treatment there is humanely re- 
gulated. To abolish this trade would be to 

——‘ shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’”’ 

Here Boswell takes breath, and we will stop our quo- 
tation, although he adds something more of the same 
quality. The inhumanity of stopping the slave-trade 
is too much for his sensibilities. 

This was a little less than a century ago. Boswell 
was no worse and no better than the average English- 
man of his day.. His words on one matter of Christian 
obligation, thus taken as an index of notions at one 
time prevalent, will serve as an ilustration of the 
truth that an insight into the practical applications of 
Christian Ethics is not something caught once and 
completely, but is of slow growth in the Church. One 
might bring forward a hundred examples of wrongs 
once not discerned, or discerned very dimly, and of 
positive duties formerly unrecognized, and now uni- 
versally acknowledged. It isa great mistake to think 
that the New Testament contains a system of Ethics, 
all cut and dried. It contains the principles of duty, 
the fundamental law of justice and love, but does not, 
and could not, undertake to follow out this law in all 
its ramifications. The Christian conscience, educated 
in this law from age to age, discerns every day some 
new province, heretofore overlooked, into which the 
purifying influence of this law is to be carried. This is 
one operation of the leaven of the Gospel, which 
widens the judgment and quickens the perception of 
evil, gradually. Serious mischiefs have resulted from 
the idea that all rules of morality are to be got, ina 
specific form, within the covers of the Bible. For ex- 
ample, in the discussions about slavery, in this coun- 
try, the whole inquiry was embarrassed by the cir-’ 
cumstance that both parties frequently overlooked the 
fact that the corollaries of the golden rule were not all 
deduced by the Apostles, but left to be unfolded from 


' those about him. 





step to step, in the consciousness of Christian men, 
The principles were set down, and the impelling mo- 
tives which constitute the power of Christian obedi- 
ence were presented also; but the manifold obliga- 
tions that flow legitimately from these principles and 
motives time was required to develop. Now and then 
some one will.be struck with an unnoticed form of 
wrong or distress. Christian compassion and the 
Christian sense of obligation are called forth in a new 
direction. A new sort of philanthropy is the fruit. 
Christianity is constantly pointing out to its disciples 
unperceived wrongs that cry for redress, and fresh 
avenues of possible beneficence. How many sufferers 
there are who are passed by because they are not 
seen! When prisoners, and the insane, and the ignor- 
ant, were not cared for as they are now, men were not 
destitute of Christian kindness and benevolence, but 
they had not reflected adequately upon the dictates of 
the Christian principle in respect to these classes. The 
sense of a new obligation comes into the mind of a 
Christian or a body of Christians, like a new revela- 
tion. Itis, however, only a newly discerned aspect of 
an old and familiar principle of action. . 

It is interesting to ask by what means this progres- 
sive enlightenment, this gradual widening of the hori- 
zon of duty and beneficence, takes place. If we were 
to believe the materialists, we should attribute it to 
some cerebral effect, by which the nerve-cells in the 
brain are altered for the better. But an infant, could 
it be placed among barbarians of its own race—say, 
the old Teutons, who dwelt in the forests of Germany— 
would grow up in no essential respect different from 
Some writers ascribe the improve- 
ment of ideas to a subtle and inexplicable law of pro- 
gress in the intellect. Mr. Lecky, in his interesting 
“History of Rationalism,” accounts for the abolition ef 
various forms of cruelty and superstition, by assuming 
a mysterious force of this character. But such hypo- 
theses are quite superfluous. Much that is thus referred 
to an occult cause, to the growing spirit of Rational- 
ism, is really owing to the increasing sway of the hu- 
mane spirit of the Gospel, which brings one province 
after another under itsdominion. And this growing 
Christian discernment is in keeping with a general, 
and quite intelligible law of progress. One generation 
is taught by the preceding, and starts with the in- 
herited capital derived from the accumulations of the 
past. The interpretation of the Gospel on its practical 
side, which is received from those before us, is trans- 
mitted in an expanded and improved form to the gene- 
ration that comes after. There is a self-expanding 
force in Christian benevolence, by which it ever seeks 
a broader channel and wider territories to irrigate 
with its refreshing waters. A child who breathes the 
atmosphere of Christian society to-day begins life 
with larger views of the obligations of Christian love, 
and consequently with the capacity of still further pro- 
gress in the knowledge of duty, than was possible to a 
child born three hundred years ago. “ First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear."". This 
applies not only to the extension of the Christian faith 
on earth, but also to the advancement of our percep- 


tions with regard to the possible and appropriate fields 


for the exercise of Christian justice and benevolence, 





A BREATH FROM THE ORANGE 
GROVES. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 

YE cold Northerners, ye dwellers by the ice- 
bergs, what stories reach us of your winter 
endurings! Here we are, sitting, on this sixth day of 
February—a day all golden with sunshine—with every 

door and window wide open, and not a fire alight. 
From the blue distances of the river come the puffs 
of the steamboats plying up and down the St. John’s, 
loaded with passengers. Outside, Frank is picking 
oranges. Do you know how that is tobe done? The 
orange, though most generous cf trees, is the most 
jealous of its treasures. Great pointed spears, of an 
inch or two in length, protect the access to the 
branches. It weuld be a work of time and skill to rob 
an orange tree, and an offender trying it in the dark 
might find himself punished in the act,, But Frank 
puts up his long ladder on the thick evergreen foliage, 
and ascends warily, bearing asack about his neck, info 
which he drops the gelden fruit. When the sack ir 
filled he descends and empties it into the heap below. 
When the news that picking is begun spreads in the 
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house, there is running of one and another to look 
over the heap, and choose out a treasure for immediate 
use. The orange as taken from the tree is hard and 
heavy, the skin brittle and crisp, breaking if one tries 
to press it.. A fresh orange cannot be sucked—its rind 
is too brittle. That capability of the orange is wholly 
the result of the half-wilted state in which it generally 
comes into market. Could we possibly get them into 
New York market as we take them from the trees, 
they would forever drive out all fruits that now bear 
the name. But very few can reach the North in this 
condition, and those generally are special orders or 
presents to friends. 

We have had oranges from our trees weighing a 
pound a piece, and we have put up a barrel averaging 
three-fourths of a pound through. We confess to 
parting from them with regret, and feeling as an artist 
does about selling his pictures, as if money were no 
equivalent for anything so pretty and nice. Then the 
terrible cold at the North. They must run an ice-and- 
snow blockade in entering a Northern port; and tum- 
bled out upon a wharf, with the thermometer 26 
below zero—what would remain of them? A frozen 
orange is better than nothing, but certainly very un- 
like an unfrozen one. Yet half the Havana oranges 
eaten in New York have been frozen. 

But stay a bit till all the thousands of trees that 
have been recently set in this neighborhood get to 
bearing, and there will be a trade here that will war- 
rant the running of fruit-steamers direct to New York, 
and our oranges will get there then in three days, 
Before this year’s alligators are four years old this may 
be. The trees have been growing and are growing 
night and day, and when the golden flood does once 
begin to pour, it will flow to some purpose. Our 
present little groves of a few hundred trees will be 
nothingin that day. It will besomething worth doing 
to plant acres of orange trees. 

The orange crop is not generally all gathered at any 
one time. It iscustomary to take off a few barrels ata 
time, and ship them according to the demands of the 
market. The most of them gono higher north than 
Charleston, and the oranges hang on, and grow better 
and better till April. What are wanted for home con- 
sumption are left upon the trees. The wood of the 
orange is the toughest and most stringent known. 
Branches loaded with fruit will bear these high winds 
that blow here, and yet lose nothing of their treasure. 
It is by no means an easy piece of work to pick them— 
their hold is so tenacious. In this regard, the orange is 
the most convenient and accommodating of fruit trees, 
The flat roof of our kitchen is overhung now with trees 
weighed down with fruit, and we have reserved these 
for our own special picking, and when we want fruit 
we have only to walk out on this terrace and make our 
own selection. The poetry of gathering such lovely 
fruit from such dark shining leaves is something that 
never grows old. Already at the end of the branches 
we see little buttons, as large as a pin’s head, the prom- 
ise of future blossoms. The air is full of drowsy cack- 
ling of hens replying to each other in the warm ecstacy 
of spring weather. Out in our porch the thermometer 
stands at seventy-eight, yet none too warm. How 
pleasant the release of summer weather arrange- 
ments; how natural and lovely this wide, open, gener- 
ous freedom of the house ! Gardening works proceed 
now with haste. It is almost too late to prune the 
vines; the sap is wide awake, and ready to bubble over 
on the slightest pretext. We have been moving shrub- 
bery by means of an obedient pair of colored hands. 
We have broken up and redistributed a citron hedge, 
into separate patches. The citron is a shrub like a 
quince; does not become atree like the orange, though 
the leaf and blossom are similar. They are more tender 
than the orange, and the cold chills of this exceptional 
winter have taken off their leaves. The winter has been 
of unprecedented severity, yet happily the orange 
crop has not been destroyed. Our garden has not the 
usual charms of February. The callas and calladiums, 
which last year were in bud and blossom, are frozen to 
the earth. There are no rosesin blossom, only the 
blue flowers of the myrtle and some cyclamen give 
promise of bloom. The yellow jessamine at the back 
of the cottage is covered with a golden fleece, but in 
the woods the blossoms as yet are only here and there. 
Violets de not declare themselves openly, yet have been 
heard from occasionally. The fact is, the bad conse- 
quences of such a winter as you are getting up at the 
North extend to us. We have just had a whole week 
of surly north-east rain-storms, and one can imagine 
with what maledictions all the tourists and hotel 
loungers in Florida have assailed the country. What! 
pay four dollars a day for sunshine, and not get it 7— 
in free, enlightened America ! In vain you tell them 
that there are roaring snow-storms at the North, and 
thermometers falling to unheard of places; still 
they growl at Florida, though they can walk and ride 
daily, and suffer really no inconvenjence that a good 
bright fire will not abundantly make up for. 

Incidentally, we hear that the hotels and boarding 
houses on the river are beginning to be thrqnged, and 
no wonder. What is the use of a glorious Union if one 
doesn’t use its choice of climates ? Shall people buy 
rocky bits of land on. the shores of the Atlantic, and 
put up houses at the cost of tens and twenties of thous- 
ands for two months’ summer bathing, and neglect the 
better chance of a winter home for six of the severe 
months of the year ? Every year as we comedown we 
count new houses rising on the shores of thé St. John’s, 
attesting the progress of common-sense in this direction. 





Many a delicate consumptive, many a dyspeptic and ‘ 
nervous invalid, might be saved to a long life of enjoy- 
ment, merely by dropping winter out of the category 
of things to be endured. 

As to expense: two thousand dollars invested in an 
acre of land, a simple inexpensive cottage, would be 
speedily made up in the cost of fuel for a northern win- 
ter. One lives here so simply—the requirements of 
dress and society are so few, that, even counting travel- 
ing expenses, it isa saving to be here, if health and 
happiness are left out of the question. 

The life of northern cities is over-stimulated, and we 
really never know what rest is till we came here. 
Then the whole hot, busy, anxious, running, racing, 
breathless North fades away into the most graceful 
pearly tints of blue distance. We feel almost as souls 
may that have passed the great river, and turn to look 
back on the shores of life. Allis peace. A thousand 
anxieties drop like a mantle. Voices of hot haste and 
mad hurry die in the distance. Slanders, gossips, 
scandals, are things of the past. Do the red birds under- 
stand them ? Notone whit. Will the mocking bird 
care forthem? Not he. While we write, a great yel- 
low butterfly, a living air-blossom, is gossiping round 
the gilded wires of the bird cages. There Tulip and 
Opal and Rainbow are chippering to each other, and 
a bright yellow canary is giving lessons to the three in 
operatic singing. What can be more beautiful, more 
dream-like, than the lifeof a butterfly. Does it remem- 
ber when it was a poor, crawling worm? With such 
ecstacy, let us hope some poor, faithful souls who have 
crawled over one little damp spot of earth, faithful 
over a few things, will burst forth when death breaks 
their prison ! Fancy a poor soul who never did any- 
thing but make shirts at five cents a piece, released 
and floating about in such ecstacy of life as this. 

One pretty feature- of our sunshiny days is the liz- 
ards. Bright green, as emeralds, they dart hither and 
thither, or stop and consider us with their quaint 
little gem-like eyes. Every shingle of the roof seems to 
be a home for one of them, and a sunshiny day brings 
them out on fly-catching expeditions. A fly, with char- 
acteristic inconsiderateness, stands brushing his hind 
legs together, and humming a tune, when—snip! he is 
gone; and the lizard only givesa wink, and takes an 
attitude to wait for another. 

Some of these little creatures are brown, and 
some red; these latter are more rare—the green are the 
most abundant. 

Well, farewell, frozen North! Rejoice to think that 
summer, and birds, and butterflies, and flowers, are still 
alive, and will one day return to you. 





EMILIO CASTELAR. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


MONG the ministers brought into power by 

the abdication of Amadeus and the establish- 

ment of the Spanish Republic, the best known to fame 
is Emilio Castelar, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Never 
was sudden reputation more amply justified by the 
sequel than that which Castelar secured at the very 
threshold of the last Spanish revolution. For the first 
time for centuries a Spaniard won the applauses of 
Europe, by the power, grace, and imagination of an elo- 
quence not surpassed in any of its parliaments. His 
speeches were rea(l as eagerly in Paris and London as 
those of Thiers or Gladstone, nor were they mere exhi- 
bitions of beautiful but hollow rhetorical pyrotechnics. 
He betrayed not only the arts which give oratory its 
exterior fascination, was not only a master of cumu- 
lative argument and climax, of effective surprises, sud- 
den overpowering appeal, of well directed irony, but 
the substance of his harangues proved him a pro- 
found and careful student of history, a master of the 
later political annals not only of Europe but of the 
United States. Castelar’s genius has from the first 
been warmly devoted to the cause of republicanism. 
Born in 1832, he was yet very young when, his brilliant 
talents being speedily recognized, he was appointed 
Professor of History and Philosophy in Madrid Uni- 
versity. His lectures were noted among Spanish schol- 
ars for their eloquence, erudition, and wealth of illus- 
tration, his warmth of nianner and almost boyish en- 
thusiasm made him idolized by the students, and the 
radicalism of his opinions encouraged the few active 
republicans at Madrid to look up to him as a probable 
leader in the future. These hopes were abundantly 
realized. Taking zealous part inthe republican delibe- 
rations, Castelar was‘one of the foremost of those 
who, in 1866, tried to inaugurate a revolution and to 
overthrow Isabella. Serrano, who was then in power, 
and whose relations with the Queen were most inti- 
mate, succeeded in subduing the rising flame; the eru- 
dite Professor of History was taken prisoner and 
thrown into prison, to be tried by brief process and 
sentenced to death. The vigilance and devotion of his 
friends averted this doom, which would have deprived 
Spain of its most promising citizen. Castelar effected 
his escape, traversed the Pyrenees in disguise, and has- 
tened to that refuge of the proscribed of kings, and es- 
pecially congenial resort to persecuted republicans— 
Switzerland. After a residence of some time at Gen- 
eva, he repaired to France, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of such congenial spirits as Gambetta, Favre, 
Simon, and Pagés, and was received with all the 
honor due to a martyr and a genius. The Spanish revo- 
lution of 1868 broke out while he still lingered in the 





dominions of Napoleon III.; at the first news the en- 


thusiastic ex-professor hastened back across the Pyr- 
enees and reached the capital in time to tuke a vigor- 
ous part in the move and to witness the downfall 
of the odious and co rule of Isabella. He now 
became recognized as the leader of the republicans ; 
but when the Bourbons had been expelled, he had only 
accomplished a tithe of his task. Prim, Serrano, and 
Topete, whose military rank and powers had given 
them the lead in the revolution, and had afforded them 
the opportunity to carry it into effect, no sooner saw 
the nation clear of the Queen and her family, than they 
took the reins of administration into their own hands, 
and resolved to continue, while they reformed, monar- 
chical institutions. Like the English Whigs in 1688, 
they were resolved upon a change of dynasty, but 
were determined to cling to the political form. A Con- 
stituent Assembly was called, and was chosen amid 
considerable turbulence in the summer of 1869. The issue 
was of no less importance than what should be the or- 
ganic constitution ofSpain. All parties plunged vigor- 
ously into the contest. The friends of the virtual Dic- 
tator—Prim—aided by the governors of the provinces 
and the hidalgos of the towns, were determined that 
a body should be chosen whieh would yield to his con- 
trol; the republicans, their hopes raised by the turn of 
events, and claiming that the logical sequence of revo- 
lution was the republic, entered with not inferior zeal 
into the canvass, under the chivalrous and inspiring 
lead of Castelar: the Isabellists, Carlists, and Montpen- 
sierists—parties of the pretenders—were, if dismayed, 
at least not wholly crushed by the fall of the Bourbon 
edifice, and cautiously worked upon the ignorance of 
the peasantry and the misgivings of the priests to se- 
cure anucleus of deputies devoted to their several 
causes in the constitution-making chamber. No coun- 
try in Europe is so delivered over, bound hand and 
foot, to its ‘* bureaucracy,” as Spain. The influence 
of the officials is omnipresent in city, town, and prov- 
ince; and it is in accordance with long political tra- 
dition that the existing government should use the 
influence thus created to secure acomplacent majority 
of the Cortes. The regime of Prim did not hesitate to 
employ the same means used by the ministers of Is- 
abella; the governors and hidalgos set the engineers ef 
administration to work, and the result was that a Con- 
stituent assembled at Madrid quite prepared to do the 
Dictator’s will. The republican deputies were but a 
handful; they did not exceed in number the French 
republicans who followed the lead of Favre, Raspail, 
and Gambetta in the last Corps Legislatif under Napo- 
leon III. Castelar, however, easily secured a seat, and 
at once took the lead of the radical wing of the Cham- 
ber. The Spanish republicans, both in the Constituent 
and in the subsequent Cortes under King Amadeus, 
though weak in numbers, were formidable for moral 
reasons. They represented a much larger section of the 
people than their number would indicate. They were 
principally men of high character and pure aims; some 
had already given proof not more of unusual capacity 
than of honest devotion to the country. Above all, 
they had in Castelar an orator and leader who was al- 
most worth a numerical majority. The Constituent of 
1869 was remarkable for the unprecedented number of 
able statesmen and accomplished speakers it contained. 
Besides Prim, who united with his military talents con- 
siderable debating power, and Serrano and Topete, the 
military and naval heroes of the revolution, whose 
words had weight by reason of this service, and who 
were both at least passable speakers, the Cortes inclu- 
ded the conservative Sagasta and the liberal Zorilla, 
Echegeray and Olozaga, Beranger and Martus, all men 
above the average both as politicians and as speakers. 
Among all these talents, however, Castelar was facile 
princeps, noteven ministers, disclosing grave state 
affairs from the government benches, compelled so 
close and absorbing an attention from every part of 
the House as the republican orator, who never ad- 
dressed an audience a majority of which was in sym- 
pathy with his opinions. Nothing daunted by the 
fact that whenever he spoke, he braved the indigna- 
tion, and being in Spain, it might also almost be said, 
the vengeance of a bitterly hostile body. Castelar never 
shrank from giving full scope to his radical doctrines, 
and uttered a long panegyric on the International with 
the same chivalric courage that he had risked his life 
in the revolt against the Bourbon queen. Indeed, 
despite the paucity of his followers, no sooner had the 
Cortes, with its monarchical majority, met, than 
Castelar made a strenuous appeal to them to lose no 
time in adopting the Republic. He vigorously attacked 
Prim for replacing one dynasty for another, and 
merely changing the name of the Spanish royal house, 
and opposed, with all the formidable and telling ar- 
mory of his eloquence, theelection and enthronement of 
the Prince of Savoy. Overpowered by the voice of a 
complacent Cortes, Castelar did not yield his point in 
despair. He continued to contest, inch by inch, the 
monarchical principle; constantly thrust the disad- 
vantages of monarchy in the faces of the King’s minis- 
ters, and persistently broke outinto panegyrics of the 
republican form of government. The United States, and 
England, which he regards as practically a republic, 
and latterly France, have been held up by the orator 
as exemplars which Spain might follow for her own 
weal. Once, and once only, during the turbulent reign 
which has come to a sudden and abortive end by the 
prudent abdication of Amadeus, did Castelar speak 
and vote for a ministerial measure. When Zorilla 
brought in the Bill to abolish slavery in Porto Rico, 
the republican chief hastened to praise the act, and. 
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to give him an earnest support. But, ina speech which 
perhaps could scarcely be matched by any European 
orator, and of which Gladstone or Gambetta might 
well be proud, Castelar insisted that abolition should 
not be confined to asmaller dependency, but that its 
boon should be extended to every Spanish province 
and colony. The abrupt collapse of the Savoy dynasty 
at last gave the republicans their long coveted op- 
portunity. Like the French republicans they were 
asmall minority; like them, they seized the occasion 
of the fall of the sovereign to make a peaceful coup d’ 
état, and by the force of their principle carried an 
immense majority of the Cortes withthem. In the 
new ministry Castelar was of course included, and he 
assumed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. There can 
be little doubt that this brilliant orator and fervid re- 
publican, who is now only forty, is destined to playa 
leading if not the chief part in the new Republic: 
and the day may not be far distant when the two 
young men who, in France and Spain respectively, 
suddenly acquired fame at about the same time, by the 
splendor of their eloguence—Gambetta and Castelar— 
will be exchanging Presidential compliments across 
the Pyrenees. 





AWAKENING. 
BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A in the chain of a slumber profounder 

Than bound the bright daughters of Ceres the fair, 
Wha the monarch of Hades his spell cast around her, 

Ani bore her away through the waves of the air. 


She heeds not, she hears not, for silence hath wooed her; 
And, wrapped in her ermine, she feels no alarm ; 

But one cometh near—a seraphic intruder— 
Tie breath of whose presence shall scatter the charm. 


And first, when she stirs, only half-way returning 
To the wide-awake world, with its tumult and care, 
The jonquils will light her, with pale torches burning, 
An. the hyacinths ring their faint bells on the air. 


Thea oak-tree, and elm-tree, and maple, and willow, 
That dropped their bright leaves in lament for the flowers, 
Will know that dear nature has stirred from her pillow, 
And thrill to the kisses of sunbeams and showers. 


Ani a flutter of life, shy and sweet as the quiver 

That pecks at the shell ere the birdling breaks through, 
Shall quicken their hearts, and by hillside and river 

The robes of their beauty fcr joy they'll renew. 


As soft as the silvery tissue that glimmers, 
Half hiding, half showing, a bride’s blushing face, 
Like a pure waving mist, in the sunlight that shimmers, 
Shall be the young leaves in their flickering grace. 


Then apple and peach shall take thought of their mission, 
And break into bloom like the foam of the sea— 

Each blossom a promise of harvest fruition, 
When bent ’neath their treasure the branches shall be. 


O bird! making love in the loveliest places, 
I'll see you some morning of purple and gold ; 
O bee! with your jacket all velvet and laces, 
I'll ask for the love that you cannot unfold. 


For she sleeps and she wakes—this wise mother of ours; 
She pets and caresses; she hears when we moan; 

She comforts with apples; she garlands with flowers ; 
And never for bread does she give us a stone. 


And she keeps her own counsel. We knock at the portal, 
And question, and argue, and gravely decide; 

While the corn in the ear is her secret—immortal ; 
But still of that mystery stand we outside. 


Sleep on, with the snow in its whiteness to fold thee, 
Oh! beautiful dreamer, for Spring draweth nigh ; 

And sleep shall no longer have power to hold thee 
When the banners of spring-time are spread in the sky. 





* TUSCAN BELLOSG UARDO.” 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


|S gery English papers announce the death, 

at Florence, of Miss Isa Blagden, and there are 
many hearts in America whom this event will touch 
with 2 sensation of personal loss. 

Miss Blagden was the author of various successful 
novels (Agnes Tremorne, The Crown of a Life, ete., 
etc.), and magazine articles; and during the many 
years of her residence in a lovely villa near Florence, 
has, with peculiar cordiality, welcomed to her hospi- 
tality visitors from America. 

Th> brief notice of her death which I have just 
chanced upon recalls most vividly a memorable day 
when we crossed the Arno, and climbed the hill of 
Bellosguardo to her Villa Brichieri, to spend the 
matchless afternoon in gazing on the valley beneath 
us, while we talked with her who stood in peculiarly 
intimate and sacred relations to those whose fame far 
surpassed her own, but whom I find set down in 
my journal as herself ‘a charming Englishwoman 
who believes in America!” If this strikes you as an 
odd characterization, you must admit that it is at the 
least distinguishing, especially when one considers 
that it was written in the spring of 1865, when to “ be- 
lievo in America” out of a heart Of English blood and 
culture was something miraculous. 

There was much in time and place to throw a glamor 
of enchantment over all the sights and hearings of that 
April day. ; ; 4 

‘The night previous, our fourth floor apartment on 
the Lung Arno’had been three several times assaulted 
by a3 many rapturous fellow-countrymen, who came 
tumbling up the long flights, mad with the joyful 





news, “Richmond is taken!" and our hearts were 
leaping still with the gladness of the peace it promised. 

Then, as for the day itself, it was simply perfect. 
The Easter sun had run its race gloriously, conquering 
everything but the fig-trees, which stood amid the sur- 
rounding brightness weirdly black and gnarled, and 
firm as if the Lord’s curse still bound them. As we 
wound up the ascent, our eyes were fairly dazzled by 
the brilliance of the green-sward, and the kaleidoscope 
coloring of the blossoms on every fruit-tree, hedge and 
wayside weed. 

“The day was such a day 
As Florence owes the sun. The sky above, 
Its weight upon the mountains seemed to lay 
And palpate in glory, like a dove 
Who has flown too fast, full-hearted.”’ 

The view, when we had finally climbed the height, 
was so wonderful that it is well for you and me that it 
is already painted for us by Mrs. Browning: 

“TI founda home at Florence, on the hill 
Of Bellosguardo. 'Tis a tower that keeps 
A post of double observation o’er 
The valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city) straight toward Fiesole 
And Mount Morello and the setting sun,— 
The Vallombrosan Mountains to the right, 
Which sun-riso fills as full as crystal cups, 
Wine-filled, and red to the brim because it's red. 
No sun could die, nor yet be born unseen 
By dwellers at my villa: morn and eve 
Were magnified before us in the pure, 
Illimitable space and pause of sky, 
Intense as angel’s garments blanched with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Of the garden dropped the mystic Goating gray 
Of olive-trees (with interruptions green 
From maizo and vine) until "twas caught and torn 
On that abrupt black line of cypresses 
Which signed tho way to Florence. Beautiful 
The city lay along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street; 
The river trailing, like a silver cord, 
Through all, and curling loosely, both before 
And after, over the whole stretch of land— 
Sown whitely up and down its opposite slopes 
With farms and villas.” 

Such was our view from the terrace of the Villa 
Brichieri, once owned by Macchiavelli, it is said, but 
we found ourselves far more at ease in the presence of 
the bright-eyed little woman then in possession, than 
the old Florentine, with all his wiles, could ever have 
made his guests. 

Only one who, like ourselves, was so luckless as to go 
abroad while our war was still in progress, and its out- 
come desperately dubious, can fully understand how 
cruel were the thrusts we met, and how “ like sperma- 
ceti to an inward bruise” was the word of intelligent 
sympathy which now and then—alas, how rarely !— 
soothed our homesick hearts. 

Knowing that we were to be ushered inte an English- 
woman's presence, we had striven to subdue our jubi- 
lance over the brave news from home to a decorous 
calmness. 

How delightful was it then to hear from Miss Blag- 
den, after a few words of individual welcome: “ Ah! 
what grand news we have from America! I illumi- 
nated my villa when Vicksburg fell, and would even 
more gladly have celebrated the surrender of Rich- 
mond, had it not been that my friends are with me in 
such grief.’’ These friends were Mr. Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope (brother of the more voluminous, but not 
cleverer, Anthony), and his only daughter, who had 
only the day before laid down in the Protestant ceme- 
tery the remains of Theodosia, the tenderly-beloved 
wife, mother, and friend, herself an author of no mean 
fame. These mourners, whose charming home-life in 
Villino Trollope was now despoiled of its zest, Miss 
Blagden had brought home with her for comfort and 
cheer, after ministering tenderly till the very last 
breath to her who was gone. 

The beautiful child Beatrice, whose musical gift we 
were assured was marvelous, flitted about the drawing- 
room in pathetic unrest; while on the rug, apparently 
wrapt in brooding melancholy, sat Mrs. Trollope’s 
particular pet, an Afghanistan cat, of magnificent pro- 
portions, with a brush meet for the king of foxes. 

But it had been granted to Miss Blagden to perform 
the last sacred offices to a greater than Theodesia Trol- 
lope. Her relations to the illustrious pair, whose life 
will forever make the Casa Guidi precious among the 
precious shrines of Italy, were of the nearest and dear- 
est. And when at last this perfect union was broken 
by the death of her whose love her kingly mate de- 
clared to be the crown of his life: 

“Tam named and known by that hour's feat, 
There took my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me, 
One born to love you, sweet !"’ 

Miss Blagden was permitted to make smooth the de- 
scent into the dark valley for her whose Christly life 
and utterances have been the stay of many a fainting 
heart. 

Coming to Florence too late to see the blessed singer 
herself, it was sweet to whisper above her grave, as 
she bade those who loved her do, “ For so He giveth 
His beloved sleep,’’ and then climb to Bellosguardo, 
and sit where she and her true love, and their beautiful 
chjld had often sat befere us, and hear their chosen 
friend speak loving words of them and their rarely 
perfect life. 

Miss Blagden kindly yielded up to the stranger 
American, whose chief saint Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 





ing had been from her girlhood, many facts of interest 
{including her ‘ Pet-Name,” “uncadenced for the 
ear,’'—given by her dead brother in ehildhood, and 
graven on the happy wife's ring], which said: Ameri- 
can will betray whenever she makes public her sacred- 
est secrets. 

We were also privileged to see a series of portraits 
embracing several of much significance. The earliest 
“ presentment ’’ was a little Elizabeth, in crayon; but 
ten or twelve years old, but with “ the great brow " (al- 
ready too heavy for * the spirit-small hand”’) looking 
out from beneath quaintly clipt locks, which, in after 
years, grew to droop in such kindly luxuriance over 
the worn cheeks. Still another portrait represented 
her as girlishly pretty, but two or three of the latest, 
taken with her wonderful boy, were most fascinating 
to us who loved the woman no less than we gloried in 
the poet. But the rose-tint on the snowy Apennines is 
deepening to crimson in the sun-set, and it is time we 
were making our way homeward. 

As I turn the pages of my floral memorandum I find 
the tints of the blossoms we plucked from hedge and 
wheat-field, as we left those heights of Bellosguardo 
that night, as exquisitely vivid as then, after seven long 
years of wearing change. Rose, white, purple, scarlet, 
crimson and variegated, the flowers smile upon mein 
their fresh beauty, but what beside remains? This, at 
least, that I recall Isa Blagden with loving honor, and 
beseech you all to join me in breathing a hearty beni- 
son upon the memory of her who “ believed in Amer- 
ica’ when almost all her world, and half even of our 
own, blatantly doubted, and who, having soothed to 
their last rest those who have quickened our souls, and 
comforted our hearts, and who being dead yet speak, 
has now herself “ fallen on sleep.” 








INFLUENCE OF THE BIB.AE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY MRS. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


HE last decade of the sixth century marks an 
important era in England, both in religion and 
literature. In the year 596, a battered and storm-worn 
ship anchored on the shores of the kingdom of Kent, in 
Britain. A band of thirty or forty venerable men, 
clad in priestly garments, disembarked. King Ethel- 
bert, of Kent, whose royal abode was not far distant, 
hearing of their approach, came forth to meet them, 
and, sitting in state under the shade of a spreading oak- 
tree, he ordered the strangers to be brought before 
him. ‘ For he had taken precaution that they should 
not come into any house,” says the ancient historian 
who tells the story, ‘ lest, according to an old supersti- 
tion, if they practised any magical arts, they might get 
the better of him.” But the little band of strangers bore 
only a silver cross, held aloft, and an image of the dead 
Christ painted upon a board. No arms or implements 
of warfare in their hands, but, instead, they carried re- 
verently a few rolls of parchment written in a strange 
tongue, and quite meaningless to the untutored ears of 
the Britons. These parchments contained a copy of 
the Jewish Scriptures, a book of the Gospels, a Psal- 
tery, and a collection of lives of the apostles and 
martyrs. 

The leader of this band of holy men was the monk 
Augustine, sent north to the rude island of Britain, to 
spread among its people a knowledge of the religion of 
Jesus. They bore with them the first copies of the 
Scriptures ever read upon English soil. 

The influence upon literature (not only for that 
time, but upon all literature written in our language), 
which was wrought by the introduction of a book so 
wonderful as the Bible, when considered merely in a 
literary aspect, can hardly be estimated. For, as in 
the childhood of the race and of man, so in the child- 
hood of literature, the first influences are those that 
form and shape it most. Up to the time of the 
entry of St. Augustine into the kingdom of Kent, the 
literature of Britain had all come from the north. 
The warlike deeds of northern heroes had been its 
sole source of inspiration. Fragments of Icelandic 
legends, Scandinavian eddas and sagas, the war songs 
of Norway and Denmark, translated into rude Anglo- 
Saxon speech, were the only riches of this early age. 
Some of these fragments which have descended to us 
have in them something strong and invigorating. The 
breath of the north wind seems to blow through and 
through their lines. They are often Homeric in their 
grand simplicity of expression. They sing of ‘‘ deed- 
bold men,” of ** wide-bosomed ships.”” They call death 
“the terrible life-devourer,” and tell of ‘‘ rose-covered 
spring,” and “death-hued winter.’’ But in spite of 
these occasional bits of imagery their style is cold, bald, 
and almost always brutal in its description of wars and 
wuar-feasts. It was the muse of the North singing her 
rude songs to the skin-clad tribes of Iceland and 
Norway. 

Fancy, then, this nursling of the cold North, cradled 
in the arms of Boreas, under the pale winter sun, 
meeting all at once with the divine muse which had 
inspired the mystic utterances of the Hebrew prophets, 
and struck the harp-strings of David as he sat beside 
the rivers of the Orient under the glowing skies of 
Judea. ‘ 

Fancy the rich imagery of the Old Testament breath- 
ing the odor of cedar and spices, with visions of green 
pastures and still waters, its sound of tinkling cymbals 
and soft-toned psalteries, grafted at once upon the 
stern and barren verses which sang of the great halls 
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where half-clad warriors held barbaric feasts, where 
ale was spilled to the memory of dead heroes, and the 
minstrels celebrated the glories of bloodiest warfare. 

In a land where passion and sentiment had as yet 
found no expression, even in language, fancy how the 
music of the love songs of Solomon must have touched 
the kindling fancy of the Anglo-Saxon bard. 


* Behold thou art fair, my love, 
Behold thou art fair, 
Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks, 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats. 
That appear from Mount Gilead. 
Thy lips like a thread of scarlet, 
And thy speech is comely. 
Thy temples are like a piece 
Of pomegranate within thy locks. 
Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm; 
For love is strong as death; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave; 
The coals thereof coals of fire, 
A most vehement flame.” 

I give no imaginary picture of the effect which the 
introduction of the Bible produced on English litera- 
ture. From the beginning of the seventh century to 
the invasion of the Normans, those books which are in- 
cluded between the covers of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment directly inspired every literary effort in Britain. 
All the names which have been preserved to fame, 
Cedmon, Adhelm, Venerable Bede, King Alfred, owe 
their fame to their conneotion with works which were 
the ouscome of Bible literature. 

The first name is that of Cadmon, and his great 
poem, ‘‘The Creation,” is a feebler celebration of those 
themes by which John Milton afterwards earned im- 
mortality among men. Czdmon, a poor monk in the 
Abbey of Whitby, was lying one night in the stable of 
the monastery, among the horses that he fed and 
tended, when a vision in a dream bade him sing the 
beginning of created things, -the departure of Israel 
into the wilderness, the entry into the promised land, 
and the coming of Jesus, and the Holy Ghost. Some 
of his verses, though crude, seem to bear in them the 
promise of the grand epic which afterwards flowed 
from Milton’s pen. 

Here is Satan’s speech in Cedmon: 


** Boiled within him 
His thought about his heart, 
Hot was without him 
His dire punishment. 
Then spake he words: 
lam powerless! 
Me have so hard 
The clasps of hell 
So firmly grasped, 
My feet are bound, 
My hands manacled. 
Of these hell doors are 
The ways obstructed. 
So that with aught I cannot 
From these limb-bonds escape. 
About me lie 
ae gratings 
Of bard iron, 
Forged with heat, 
With which me God 
Hath fastened by the neck.’ ” 


One of the poems of Adhelm, another monk who 
translated portions of the Psalms, seems to partake of 
the melancholy grandeur which characterizes the 
book of Ecclesiastes. I give Longfellow's version of 
these old Anglo-Saxon verses. 


** For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 
For thee was a world made 
Ere thou 6f mother camest. 
Thy house is not 
Highly timbered ; 
It is unhigh and low: 
When thou art therein 
The heel-ways are low, 
The side-ways unhigh. 
The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh, 
So shalt thou in mold 
Dwell full cold, 
Dimly and dark. 
Doorless is that house 
And dark it is within; 
There thou are fast detained, 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house 
And grim within to dwell. 
There shalt thou dwell, 
And worms shall divide thee. 
Thus thou art laid, 
And leavest thy friends; 
Thou hast no friend 
Who will come to thee, 
Who will ever see 
How that house pleaseth thee 
Who will ever open 
The door for thee 
And descend after thee, 
For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see.” 


One of the most interesting among this group of lite- 
rary men whose writings were inspired by the Bible 
and Christianity, was Venerable Bede, a priest in the 
monastery of Jarrow. To his ecclesiastical history we 
owe more of our knowledge of the early days of Chris- 
tianity in England than to any other source. 

A man of great learning and devotion, he spent his 
life in the study and translation of the Scriptures. In 
his last hours, as he sat propped up with pillows, 
his scribe and companion in his labors beside him, he 
dictated the last chapters of his translation of St. 
John. 

“Only one verse more, my master,” said the young 
scribe, as the voice faltered and paused. 

With aroused energy he sat up and gave the last 
verse of the Gospel. 





“It is finished,” said the youth. 

‘It is finished,” repeated the aged monk, and then 
crying aloud: ‘Glory to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost,” he lay back and died. 

The last great man in this epoch of letters was King 
Alfred, whose services to the English speech, in his en- 
deavors to make the Anglo-Saxon take its place among 
the languages, cannot be over-estimated. He made 
some of the Psalms and parts of the Pentateuch into 
Anglo-Saxon; and translated Boethims' ‘‘Consola- 
tions of Philosophy" into ‘‘ Consolations of Religion,” 
turning the Pagan philosopher into a Christian, and 
interpolating somo prayers to the Deity, which are 
written in the highest religious mood. 

All these writers were men of devout lives, and not 
unworthy to give this new direction to the literature 
of our language. 

I have endeavored thus briefly to show how import- 
ant an influence was exerted by the introduction of 
the Bible in this forming season of our literature, be- 
fore the new forces which sprung from the Norman 
Conquest begun to operate upon Anglo-Saxon speech. 

Coleridge says, in one of his criticisms, that ‘‘ to give 
the history of the Bible as a book, would be little less 
than to relate the origin, or first excitement of all the 
literature we now possess."’ I believe he spoke truly, 
and that all the color and warmth of diction which 
English literature owns, it owes to this early infusion 
of Hebrew literature. 

Blended as it was with the rude but vigorous poetry 
of the North, it formed a noble groundwork for the 
brilliant arabesques of French and Latin romance 
with which the Conquest overspread England, and 
gave a force and majesty to the English imagination 
which afterwerds bore fruit in Shakespeare and 
Milton. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
BY REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 


. OME up with us, and we will show you a 

thing ''"—a thing worth seeing. We will take 
the Seventh Street cars on Pennsylvania Avenue; 
Washington, D.C. When we end our ride, at the head 
of the street, we have a short walk up a regular ascent, 
and we stand on a broad plateau—the campus of 
Howarp Unrversrry. But, before looking at the 
sight we have come expressly to behold, Iet us look 
back. Washington lies under our view, spread out like 
& map. Directly before us stands the dome of the 
Capitol, and on all sides are spires and massive build- 
ings, with the Potomac lining one side of the city with 
8 silver band, and, beyond this, the hills of Virginia 
and Maryland loom up in the back-ground, and blend 
with the clouds. 

Now, let us turn once more and survey the plateau 
on which we stand. The college grounds cover asquare 
of forty acres, on three sides of which are the principal 
buildings of the University. The main edifice is on the 
south side, looking towards the city, the spacious Board- 
ing and Ladies’ Hall, together with the chapel on the 
east, and Clark Hall, for young men, on the north. The 
other buildings—making nine in all—are disposed in 
various positions around. The wisdom of the founder 
of the University is conspicuously seen in selecting so 
commanding and healthy a location, and in securing so 
much land—one hundred and ten acres more than the 
college grounds—which, by its rise in value, may ulti- 
mately aid in completing an endowment for the insti- 
tution. But the time has not come for this sale. The 
friends of the colored race ought to furnish a founda- 
tion that will cover present running expenses. A few 
years more, and this land will round outa full endow- 
ment—sold now, will make only a partial one. 

“A University,” do yousay? Yes! with all the de- 
partments in the full tide of successful operation—theo- 
logical, law, medical, collegiate, normal, model, agricul- 
tural, commercial, musical, military! ‘All for the 
negroes?"’ No, not exactly; yet mainly for them. 
Only think of the fury of the “ lords of the lash,”’ fifteen 
years since, down in that Senate chamber, if such a 
vision gould have dawned upon their eyes! 

But let us go in. Passing through the east door of 
the main building, and along the principal hall, we as- 
cend one flight of stairs and see a door marked ‘“ PrEst- 
DENT.”’ We enter without knocking. General Howard 
is at his table, busy in writing with that left hand ; 
the other is done with writing and fighting; while 
several persons are waiting for an audience. His hair 
shows the touch of gray—not so much of age as of 
exposure in war and in Indian camps in Arizona, as 
well as from work and worry; for he has that mark of 
a useful servant of God—detraction. His enemies see 
to it that he has “ the thorns,” while his friends, seeing 
his steadfastness, believe he has the ‘“‘ grace.” We are 
warmly greeted as we enter, and the “ please interest 
yourselves till I have finished a little writing ’’ sends us 
to hear some recitations, under the guidance of a pro- 
fessor. How oddly the war and theology sometimes 
jumble titles together! The ‘ Rev.,’’ “‘Gen.,”’ “‘ Prof.” 
Whitlessey escorts us. The first class we hear is in 
Greek—Homer—a colored class, taught by a colored 

man, & graduate of Oberlin. We never remember to 
have been drilled quite so closely, or to have come off 
quite so honorably. Then we were with an algebra 
class; then in music, theology, ete., etc. At length 
General Howard joins us, and, as we go from class to 
class, we see the presiding mind is everywhere felt—a 
demonstration is taken in hand, and the pupil is taught 





the best of several formulx; another, who uses some 
bad English, is kindly requested to write the unfortu- 
nate sentence on the black-board and correct it. We 
venture to say, that neither he nor any member of the 
class will forget that correction. So far as we could 
see, the Generai-President is capable of hearing any 
recitation in the institution; certainly he has not for- 
gotten his West Point education. 

We were impressed with several things. There were 
students of both sexes, of all colors, and many races— 
there were pure negroes, mulattoes of every tint, In- 
dians, Chinese, and a sprinkling of Anglo-Saxons. The 
religious influence impressed upon the whole school is 
manifest; indeed, the original idea, as we learn from 
one of the early reports was, that it should be a ‘* Theo- 
logical Seminary for the Training of Colored Youth 
for the Ministry ;”’ but this limited plan soon gave place 


to the broader conception of the University. The 
charter was granted by Congress, March 2, 1867. The 


land was bought, on the personal responsibility of 
General Howard, under direction of the Board of 
Trustees ; and the “ speculation’’ he was charged with 
making was, it appears, not for himself, but for the 
institution. Some of the buildings were erected with 
funds from the Freedmen’s Bureau, legitimately, as all 
concede; and the bricks that, it was said at one time, 
were crumbling to pieces, have, somehow or other, 
hardened into very substantial and beautiful walls. 
The last catalogue shows a list of thirty-six instructors 
and six hundred and thirty-seven students in all de- 
partments, December 1, 1872. 

We could not visit all the departments. That of 
theology attracted our attention, not merely as being 
more in the range of our professional sympathies, but 
because it is obvious that the religious training of the 
colored race lies at the root of their future growth here 
and in Africa. But it is also easy to see why theology 
has less attraction than other studies to colored young 
men. Their people are not cultured up to the point of 
demanding educated ministers; while the temptations 
to wealth, honor, and political position in the profession 
of law, medicine, and teaching are manifest. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, we found twenty-eight 
theological students in that department. If the ave- 
rage recitations were not quite equal to those in the 
college classes, the explanation is not far to seek. 
Not one of the theological students had a college edu- 
cation. Fifteen were once slaves; four are now pastors 
of large churches in the city; seven preach occasion- 
ally ; and only nine can give their whole time to study. 
The others work from four to nine hours a day, and 
seven have families to support. 

But, under all these difficulties, they make a brave 
struggle, having an intense desire to improve their op- 
portunities to the utmost. Those who labor in the 
day-time study far into the night and before dawn. 
Thia department is mainly under the care of Rev. J. B. 
Reeve, D.D., a man of fine form and appearance, and 
of a color that is open to no objection on the score of 
distinctness, for the black isa perfect jet. His scholar- 
ship and culture do no discredit to the D.D. attached 
to his name. He is supported by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and is assisted in various branches 
by lectures from other professors in the University, 
and by clergymen, black and white, of Washington 
City. 





WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Lovursa M. Atcort, 


Author of “Little Women," “ Old-Fashioned Girl," “ LAttle 
Men," ete, etc. 





CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 
HRISTIE kept her word—asked no questions, 

/ volunteered no confidences, but heartily enjoyed 
the new friendship, and found that it gave to life the 
zest which it had lacked before. Now some one cared 
for her, and, better still, she could make some one hap- 
py, and in the act of lavishing the affection of her gene- 
rous nature on a creature sadder and more solitary 
than herself, she found a satisfaction that never lost 
its charm. There was nothing in her possession that 
she did not offer Rachel, from the whole of her heart 
to the larger half of her little room. 

“I’m tired of thinking only of myself. It makes me 
selfish and low-spirited; for I’m not a bit interesting. 
I must love somebody, and ‘love them hard,’ as chil- 
dren say; so why can’t you come and stay with me? 
There’s room enough, and we could be so cosy evenings 
with our ‘books, and work, and healthful play.’ I 
know you need some one to look after you, and I love 
dearly to take care of people. Do come,” she would 
say, with most persuasive hospitality. 

But Rachel always answered steadily: ‘Not yet, 
Christie, not yet. I’ve got something to do before I 
can think of doing anything so beautiful as that. Only 
love me, dear, and some day I'll show youall my heart, 
and thank you as I ought.” 

So Christie was content to wait, and, meantime, en- 
joyed much; for, with Rachel as a friend, she ceased 
to care for country pleasures, found happiness in the 
work that gave her better food than mere daily bread, 
and never thoughé of change; for love can make a 
home for itself anywhere. 

A very bright and happy time was this in Christie's 
life; but, like most happy times, it was very brief. Only 
one summer allowed for the blossoming of the friend- 
ship that budded so siowly in the spring; then the 
frost came and killed the flowers; but the root lived 
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long underneath the snows of suffering, doubt, and 
absence. 

Coming to her work.late one morning, she found the 
usually orderly room in confusion. Some of the girls 
were crying; some whispering together—all looking 
excited and dismayed. Mrs. King sat majestically at 
her table, with an ominous frown upon her face. Miss 
Cotton stood beside her, looking unusually sour and 
stern, for the ancient virgin's temper was not of the 
best. Alone, before them all, with her face hidden in 
her hands, and despair in every line of her drooping 
figure, stood Rachel—a meek culprit at the stern bar 
of justice, where women try a sister woman. 

“ What's the matter?” cried Christie, pausing on the 
threshold, aa 

Rachel shivered, as if the sound of that familiar voice 
was a fresh wound, but she did not lift her head; and 
Mrs. King answered, with a nervous empiasis that 
made the bugles of her head-dress rattle dismally : 

“A very sad thing, Miss Devon—very sad, indeed; a 
thing which never occurred in my establishment before, 
and never shallagain. It appears that Rachel, whom 
we all considered a most respectable and worthy girl, 
has been quite the reverse. I shudder to think what 
the consequences of my taking her without a character 
(a thing I never do, and was only tempted by her su- 
perior taste as a trimmer) might have been if Miss Cot- 
ton, having suspicions, had not made strict inquiry and 
confirmed them.” 

“That was a kind and generous act, and Miss Cotton 
must feel proud of it,” said Christie, with an indignant 
recollection of Mr. Fletcher’s “cautious inquiries" 
about herself. 

“It was perfectly right and proper, Miss Devon; and 
I thank her for her care of my interests. And Mrs. 
King bowed her acknowledgment of the service with 
a perfect castanet accompaniment, whereat Miss Cot- 
ron bridled with malicious complacency. 

“Mrs. King, are you sure of this?’ said Christie. 
“ Miss Cotton does not like Rachel because her work is 
so much praised. May not her jealousy make her un- 
just, or her zeal for you mislead her?”’ 

“T thank you for your polite insinuations, miss,’’ re- 
turned the irate forewoman. “J never make mistakes; 
but you will find that you have made a very great one 
in choosing Rachel for your bosom friend instead of 
some one who would be a credit to you. Ask the crea- 
ture herself if all I’ve said of her isn’t true. She can’t 
deny it.” 

With the same indefinable misgiving which had held 
her aloof, Christie turned to Rachel, lifted up the hid- 
den face with gentle force, and looked into it implor- 
ingly, as she whispered: ‘‘ Is it true?” 

The woeful countenance she saw made any other 
answer needless. Involuntarily her hands fell away, 
and she hid her own face, uttering the one reproach, 
which, tender and tearful though it was, seemed 
harder to be borne than the stern condemnation gone 
before. 

“Oh, Rachel, I so loved and trusted you!” 

The grief, affection and regret that trembled in her 
voice roused Rachel from her state of passive endurance 
and gave her courage to plead for herself. But it was 
Christie whom she addressed, Christie, whose pardon 
she implored, Christie’s sorrowful reproach that she 
most keenly felt. 

“Yes, it is true,’’ she said, looking only at the woman 
who had been the first to befriend and now was the last 
to desert her. ‘It is true that I once went astray; but 
God knows I have repented ; that for years I've tried to 
bean honest girl again,and that but for this help I should 
be a far sadder creature than Iam this day. Christie, 
you can never know how bitter hard it is to outlive a 
sin like mine, and struggle up again from such a fall. 
It clings to me; it won’t be shaken off or buried out of 
sight. No sooner do I finda safe place like this, and 
try to forget the past, than some one reads my secret 
in my face and hunts me down. It seems very cruel, 
very hard, yet it is my punishment, so I try to bear it, 
and begin again. What hurts me now more than all 
the rest, what breaks my heart, is that I deceived you. 
I never meant to do it. I did not seek you, did 1? I 
tried to be cold and stiff; never asked for love, though 
starving for it, till you came to me, so kind, so gene- 
rous, so dear—how could I help it? Oh, how could I 
help it then?” : 

Christie had watched Rachel while she spoke, and 
spoke to her alone; her heart yearned toward this one 
friend, for she still loved her, and, loving, she believed 
in her. 

“I don’t reproach you, dear: I don’t despise or de- 
sert you, and though I’m grieved and disappointed, I'll 
stand by you still, because you need me more than 
ever now, and I want to prove that I am a true friend. 
Mrs. King, please forgive and let poor Rachel stay 
here, safe among us.” 

“*Miss Devon, I’m surprised at you! By no means; 
it would be the ruin of my establishment; not a girl 
would remain, and the character of my rooms would 
be lost forever,” replied Mrs. King, goaded on by the 
relentless Cotton. 

“‘But where will she go if you send her away? Who 
will employ her if you inform dgainst her? What 
stranger will believe in her if we, who have known 
her so long, fail to befriend her now? Mrs. King, 
think of your own daughters, and be a mother to this 
poor girl for their sake.” 

That last stroke touched the woman’s heart; her 
cold eye softened, her hard mouth relaxed, and pity 
was about to win the day, when prudence, iu the shape 





of Miss Cotton, turned the scale, for that spiteful spins- 
ter suddenly cried out, in a burst of righteous wrath: 

“If that hussy stays, I leave this establishment for- 
ever!” and followed up the blow by putting on her 
bonnet with a flourish. 

At this spectacle, self-interest got the better of sym- 
pathy in Mrs, King’s worldly mind. To lose Cotton 
was to lose her right hand, and charity at that price 
was too expensive a luxury to be indulged in; so she 
hardened her heart, composed her features, and said, 
impressively : 

“Take off your bonnet, Cotton; I have no intention 
of offending you, or any one else, by such a step. I 
forgive you, Rachel, and I pity you; but I can’t think 
of allowing you stay. There are proper institutions 
for suchas you, and I advise you to go to one and re- 
pent. You were paid Saturday night, so nothing pre- 
vers your leaving at once. Time is money here, and 
sve are wasting it. Young ladies, take your seats.” 

All but Christie obeyed, yet no one touched aneedle, 
and Mrs. King sat, hurriedly stabbing pins into the fat 
cushion on her breast, as if testing the hardness of her 
heart. 

Rachel’s eye went round the room; saw pity, aver- 
sion, or contempt, on every face, but met no answering 
glance, for even Christie’s eyes were bent, thoughtfully, 
on the ground, and Christie’s heart seemed closed 
against her. As she looked her whole manner changed ; 
her tears ceased to fall, her face grew hard, and a reck- 
less mood seemed to take possession of her, as if, find- 
ing herself deserted by womankind, she would desert 
her own womanhood. 

“T might have known it would be so,” she said, ab- 
ruptly, with a ditter smile, sadder to see than her most 
hapless tears. ‘It’s no use for such as me to try; bet- 
ter go back to the old life, for there are kinder hearts 
among the sinners than among the saints, and no one 
can live without a bit of love. Your Magdalen Asylums 
are penitentiaries, not homes; I won’t go to any of 
them. Your piety is'nt worth much, for though you 
read in your Bible how the Lord treated a poor soul 
like me, yet when I stretch out my hand to you for 
help, not one of all you virtuous Christian women 
dare take it and keep me from a life that’s worse than 
hell.” 

As she spoke Rachel flung out her hand with a half- 
defiant gesture, and Christie took it. That touch, full 
of womanly compassion, seemed to exorcise the des- 
perate spirit that possessed the poor girl in hefliespair, 
for, with a stifled exclamation, she sunk down at Chris- 
tie’s feet, and lay there weeping in all the passionate 
abandonment of love and gratitude, remorse and 
shame. Never had human voice sounded se heavenly 
sweet to her as that which broke the silence of the 
room, as this one friend said, with the earnestness of a 
true and tender heart: 


“Mrs. King, if you send her away, I must take her 
in; for if she does go back to the old life, the sin of it 
will lie at our door, and God will remember it against 
us in the end. Some one must trust her, help her, love 
her, and so save her, as nothing else will. Perhaps I 
can do this better than you—at least, I'll try; for even 
if I risk the loss of my good name, I could bear that 
better than the thought that Rachel had lost the work 
of these hard years for want of upholding now. She 
shall come home with me; no one there need know of 
this discovery, and I will take any work to her that 
you will give me, to keep her from want and its 
temptations. Will you do this, and let me sew for less, 
if I can pay you for the kindness in no other way?” 

Poor Mrs. King was “much tumbled up and down in 
her own mind;” she longed to consent, but Cotton’s 
eye was upon her, and Cotton’s departure would be an 
irreparable loss, so she decided to end the matter in the 
most summary manner. Plunging a particularly large 
pin into her cushioned breast, as if it was a relief to in- 
flict that mock torture upon herself, she said, sharply : 

“Tt is impossible. You can do as you please, Miss 
Devon, but I prefer to wash my hands of the affair at 
once and entirely.” 

Christie’s eye went from the figure at her feet to the 
hard-featured woman who had been a kind and just 
mistress until now, and she asked, anxiously: 

“*Do you mean that you wash your hands of me also, 
if I stand by Rachel?” 

“TI do. I’m very sorry, but my young ladies must 
keep respectable company, or leave my service," was 
the brief reply, for Mrs. King grew grimmer externally 
as the mental rebellion increased internally. 

“Then I will leave it!’ cried Christie, with an indig- 
nant voice and eye. ‘‘Come, dear, we'll go together.” 
And without a look or word for any in the room, she 
raised the prostrate girl, and led her out into the little 
hall. 

There she essayed to comfort her, but before many 
words had passed her lips Rachel looked up, and she 
was silent with surprise, for the face she saw was 
neither despairing nor defiant, but beautifully sweet 
and clear, as the unfallen spirit of the woman shone 
through the grateful eyes, and blessed her for her 
loyalty. 

“Christie, you have done enough for me,” she said. 
““Go back, and keep the good place you need, for such 
are hard to find. I can get on alone; I’m used to this, 
and the pain will soon be over.”’ 

“T'll not go back!” cried Christie, hotiy. ‘I'll do 
slop-work and starve, before I'll stay with such a nar- 
row-minded, cold-hearted woman. Come home with 
me at once, and let us lay our plans together." 

“No, dear; if I wouldn't go when you first asked me, 





much less will I go now, for I’ve done you harm 
enough already. I never can thank you for your great 
goodness to me, never tell you what it has been to me. 
We must part now; but some day I’ll come back and 
show you that I’ve not forgotten how you loved and 
helped and trusted me, when all the others cast me off." 

Vain were Christie’s arguments and appeals. Rachel 
was immovable, and all her friend could win from her 
was a promise to send word, now and then, how things 
prospered with her. 

“And, Rachel, I charge you to come to me in any 
strait, no matter what it is, no matter where i am; for 
if anything could break my heart, it wou:d be to know 
that you had gone back to the old life, because there 
was no one to help and hola you up.” 

“T never can go back; you have saved me, Christie, 
for you love me, you have faith in me, and that wil 
keep me strong and sate When you are gone. Oh, my 
dear, my dear, God bless you forey eT aud forever!” 

Then Christie, remembering only that they Were two 
loving women, alone in a world of sin and sorrow, 
took Rachel in her arms, kissed and cried over her 
with sisterly affection, and watched her prayerfully, 
as she went away to begin her hard task anew, with 
nothing but the touch of innocent lips upon her cheek, 
the baptism of tender tears upon her forehead to keep 
her from despair. 

Still cherishing the hope that Rachel would come 
back to her, Christie neither returned to Mrs. King 
nor sought another place of any sort, but took home 
work from a larger establishment, and sat sewing dili- 
gently in her little room, waiting, hoping, longing for 
her friend. But month after month went by, and no 
word, no sign came to comfort her. She would not 
doubt, yet she could not help fearing, and in her 
nightly prayer no petition was more fervently made 
than that which asked the Father of both saint and 
sinner to keep poor Rachel safe, and bring her back in 
his good time. 

Never had she been so lonely as now, for Christie 
had a social heart, and, having known tho joy of a 
cordial friendship even for a little while, life seemed 
very barren to her when she lost it. No new friend 
took Rachel’s place, for none came to her, and a feel- 
ing of loyalty kept her from seeking one. But she 
suffered for the want of genial society, for all the ten- 
derness of her nature seemed to have been roused by 
that brief but most sincere affection. Her hungry 
heart clamored for the happiness that was its right, 
and grew very heavy as she watched friends or lovers 
walking in the summer twilight when she took her 
evening stroll. Often her eyes followed some humble 
pair, longing to bless and to be blessed by the divine 
passion whose magic beautifies the little milliner and 
her lad with the same tender grace as the poet and the 
mistress whom he makes immortal in a song. But 
neither friend nor lover came to Christie, and she said 
to herself, with a sad sort of courage: 

“*T shall be solitary all my life, perhaps; so the sooner 
I make up my mind to it, the easier it will be to 
bear.”’ 

At Christmas tide she made a little festival for her- 
self, by giving to each of the household drudges the 
most generous gift she could afford, for no one else 
thought of them, and having known some of the hard- 
ship of servitude herself, she had much sympathy with 
those in like case. 

Then, with the pleasant recollection of two plain 
faces, brightened by gratitude, surprise and joy, she 
went out into the busy streets to forget the solitude she 
left behind her. 

Very gay they were with snow and sleigh-bells, holly- 
boughs, and garlands, below, and Christmas sunshine 
in the winter sky above. All faces shone, all voices had 
a cheery ring, and everybody stepped briskly on 
errands of good-will. Up and down went Christie, 
making herself happy in the happiness of others. 
Looking in at the shop-windows, she watched, with in- 
terest,"the purchases of busy parents, calculating how 
best to fill the little socks hung up at home, with a 
childish faith that never must bo disappointed, no mat- 
ter how hard the times might be. She was glad to see 
so many turkeys on their way to garnish hospitable 
tables, and hoped that all the dear home circles might 
be found unbroken, though she had place in none. No 
Christmas tree went by leaving a whiff of piney sweet- 
ness behind, that she did not wish it all success, and 
picture to herself the merry little people dancing in ita 
light. And whenever she saw a ragged child eyeing a 
window full of goodies, smiling even while it shivered, 
she could not resist playing Santa Claus till her purse 
was empty, sending the pour little souls enraptured 
home with oranges and apples in either hand, and 
splendid sweeties in their pockets, for the babies. 

No envy mingled with the melancholy that would 
not be dispelled even by these gentle acts, for her heart 
was very tender that night, and if any one had asked 
what gifts she desired most, she would have answered 
with a look more pathetic than any shivering child had 
given her. 

“T want the sound of a loving voice; the touch of a 
friendly hand.” 

Going home, at last, to the lonely little room where 
no Christmas fire burned, no tree shone, no household 
group awaited her, she climbed the long, dark stairs, 
with drops on her cheeks, warmer than any melted 
snow-flake could have left, and opening her door 
paused on the threshold, smiling with wonder and de- 
light, for in her absence some gentle spirit had remem- 
bered her. A fire burned cheerily upon the hearth, 
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her lamp was lighted, a lovely rose-tree, in full bloom, 
filled the air with its delicate breath, and in its shadow 
lay a note from Rachel. 

“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, Chris- 
tie! Long ago you gave me your little rose; I have 
watched and tended it for your sake, dear, and now 
when I want to show my love and thankfulness, I give 
it back again as my one treasure. I crept in while you 
were gone, because I feared I might harm you in some 
way if yousaw me. I longed tostay and tell you that 
Iam safe and well, and busy, with your good face look- 
ing into mine, but I don’t deserve that yet. Only love 
me, trust me, pray for me, and some day you shall 
know what you have done for me. Till then, God bless 
and keep you, dearest friend, your Rachel.” 

Never had sweeter tears fallen than those that 
dropped upon the little tree as Christie took it in her 
arms, and all the rosy clusters leaned toward her as if 
eager to deliver tender messages. Surely her wish was 
granted now, for friendly hands had been at work for 
her. Warm against her heart lay words as precious as 
if uttered by a loving voice, and nowhere, on that 
happy night, stood a fairer Christmas tree than that 
which bloomed so beautifully from the heart of a Mag- 
dalen who loved much and was forgiven. 


(To be continued.) 





TIGHT BOOTS. 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


OR sorrow there is no surer, sweeter relief 
than expression. The most touching sight in all 
the world is, not a woman in tears, but a man in tight 
boots. Fo her, as Shelley saith: 
** Must stand and curb the soul’s mute rage, 
Which preys upon itself alone; 
And curse the life which is the cage 
Of fettered grief that dares not groan, 
Hiding from many a careless eye 
The scorned load of agony ;”’ 
while she, bending over her wounded heart, drops 
healing balm upon it. 

You, sir or madam, have attended many a wedding 
reception. You have marked the exceeding fairness 
of the bride. Love and joy are heavenly beautifiers. 
Did it ever occur to you why the groom does no more 
than “look well?’’ Perhaps you are thoughtless and 
ill-natured enough to answer: ‘‘Men never bear com- 
parison with women.’”’ Comparisons are odious, but in 
this case none are necessary. We all know that the 
beauty of a bride is not her golden or chestnut hair, 
her perfect features, her fine complexion, her snow- 
white dress and gauze veil; but, rather, that inner 
illumination which, whether it appear outwardly as 
radiance or as serenity, in either case transforms and 
glorifies her before the eyes ofall. It were rank heresy 
to doubt it. And if this be so, is it not clear that he 
who has not less but more reason to rejoice than she 
should also be transfigured? that in the fullness of his 
beatitude his face should shine like an angel’s bathed 
in the light of heaven? Thus, surely, it ought to be, 
but never is. For,in honor of that most honorable 
occasion, he whom you saw standing there with sup- 
pressed pain stamped on every feature, ordered a pair 
of “snug fitting boots.”” He would not be heartless 
enough to desecrate them by pre-nuptial wear. He 
drove his tender feet into them that gay marriage 
morning as unthinkingly as raw soldiers rush into 
battle. But at the critical moment of attack, when 
fair women and brave men come up to kiss his wife and 
“ congratulate’? him, he felt like running away. 
But no, Stylites must stand on his pillar. Though 
his joints be shot through with pain, and ridges cut 
into the inflamed muscles, and the nerves of the whole 
limbs twinge in sympathy with the outraged foot, he 
must stand, and smile, and smile, and smile, and be a 
hypocrite. But let us have done with pathos. There 
are tight-booted people at whom it is proper to throw 
stones : 4 

Videlicet, Orator Prim. He has, apparently, a very 
small foot for so large a man. , He is original in 
thought, ardent in temperament, gifted in utterance. 
Hecould be very eloquent, for he has also sincerity, 
enthusiasm, and vitality enough to magnetise any 
audience, be it as cold and critical as a full-fed fish. 
We have been thrilled through and through a hun- 
dred times by his hearty appeals in private conversa- 
tion, when he would forget everything but his 
subject, and pour out suggestive thoughts and robust, 
energetic expressions till every listener’s eye glistened 
with genuine excitement. But no one who sees 
him with his professional boots on can imagine or 
believe this. Upon the stage he stands fettered and 
subdued, utters no whole-hearted sentiments, no in- 
cisive, thought-provoking sentences, but binds himself 
down with fastidious rhetoric and conventional 
opinions. He is pinched most wofully every time he 
opens his mouth in public, simply because he fears 
to offend select audiences by letting his true self out. 
Poor fellow, he prefers corns to liberty ! 

There, too, is Editor Plead. He has that rare, all- 
comprehending sense which is indispensable to the 
making of a newspaper. He can. distinguish between 
the apposite and theirrelevant, between vitalizing and 
obstructive ideas, between earnestness and fanaticism, 
and he knows the value, real and absolute, of news. 

He could make an editorial page that should be to 
his journal what a -clear-thinking head is to a finely- 





himself by the limitations of ultra partizanship. His 
advocacy is hollow, sonorous, exaggerated, and though 
he feign fire, it isalways cold. His opposition is narrow 
and violent. For he has bound himself to men rather 
than to ideas. His party's mistakes hold him in cruel 
torture, but he dare not disown them. Special pleading, 
intemperate assertion, impudent assumption, are his 
besetting and belittleing sins, aud make his paper the 
scorn of intelligent readers. Will he ever be true to 
his large gift of freedom, and have done with these tight 
boots? 

Mrs. G——y imported her daughters direct from 
Paris. Rumor naughtily affirms that she gave birth to 
them herself, and has somewhere concealed a true 
motherly heart which beat independent of foreign dic- 
tation. If this be true, she has skillfully kept all evi- 
dence of the fact out of sight. She has fitted her girls 
to Americo-French ideas in every minute particular. 
She has taught them to forget their native tongue, and 
they speak it very imperfectly. She has trained their 
demure temperaments to be volatile. She has convinced 
them that the chief end of woman is to shrug the 
shoulders, read French novels, wear Parisian gowns, 
and make a mariage de convenance. All this hurts Mrs. 
G. She would like to see her daughters as capable 
and independent as she herself was when she married, 
to suit herself, thirty years ago. But her ‘“‘set’’ re- 
quires something very different now. The fashion of 
the age is toimitate the Continent. She and hers might 
as well be out of the world as out of the regulation 
French boot. What matters it that their natures are 
crippled by this narrow, cramped, ill-poised regime ? 
Would you have those girls make guys of themselves 
and go tramping through the world, with the sure, 
bold step of a ploughman ? Yes, madam, we would. 
They would be no less womanly to be independent and 
sincere. 








WAITING. 
BY MRS, GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 


H, Patient One, dost thou still stand 
Before my closed heart, 
Dost thou still knock, with bleeding hand, 
Unwilling to depart ? 


Art thou not wearied with my sin, 
Have I not grieved thee quite: 
Dost thou still hope to sup with me, 
@ Ere fades life's failing light? 


Thy sweet, strange love hath touched my soul, 
Thou shalt no longer stand 

Begging thy creature to accept 
The gifts within thy hand! 


Thou art a God, whose breath divine 
Could blast me with its power, 

As when the fury of the wind 
Strikes down a fragile flower ! 


Come in! Come in! my yielding heart 
Would bid thee enter now— 

To love, amazing in its grace, 
I gratefully will bow! 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











“CAST YOUR BURDENS ON THE LORD.” 


FrmAY Eventna, Feb. 14, 1873. 
Q.—Have we not been educated too much into the idea that 
God, with Christ, is in heaven, and not on the earth amongst 
us? Is it not one of our troubles that we go to God afar 
off, instead of going to Christ near by, who said, ** Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world?”’ 


R. BEECHER.—That has been the burden 

of my preaching ever since I can remember— 
namely, that we had turned God into a magistrate, and 
taken out of him the element of fraternity and pater- 
nity. The great tendency is not to turn God to use. 
The early Christians had the feeling that God was with 
them “a present help in time of need ;"” but after the 
first two or three hundred years, when Christianity 
began to be hierarchical, and the Church began to con- 
cern itself much with temporalities, God became mon- 
archical. And all the passages in the Bible which magni- 
fied God, and made him great, were insisted upon; all 
those passages which familiarized him, and brought 
him near to men were disregarded, and worship came 
to be almost entirely like the soldier’s offering to his 
general, or like a citizen’s offering to his king; whereas 
he said: ‘Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends.” In the new kingdom which was to be estab- 
lished, in the spiritual economy which was to be 
opened, all men would be like companions. They 
would be like college fellows, walking together, and 
putting their arms about each other; or like girls in an 
academy, that you see wreathed together, in twos, and 
threes, and fives. Their relation would include all 
that goes to make up friendship, And the endeavor of 
my ministerial life has been to take the thought of 
God as a Being intimate, familiar and near, and repre- 
sented in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, and sub- 
stitute it for the theological, the monarchica], the 
magisterial thought of God. For! do not think any- 
thing in human law is a fit representation of the divine 
mind. I do not think any Jaw that. men have made is 





ment or the Governor of the universe. You have te 
go into the household, and observe the spontaneous 
love of father and mother befere you can find any- 
thing which is at all adequate to suggest the quality of 
love in God. 


Q. Are we to cast our cares and burdens on the Lord in 
any such sense as to eradicate the consciousness of them as 
cares and burdens ? 


Mr. BEEcHER.—I do not say that everybody can 
throw his burdens on the Lord as easily as everybody 
else. I do not say that there is not a great deal in 
physical organization. In a full-blooded man, who has 
strong feeling, and is,impulsive, intellectual states are 
apt to become physical irritations, almost. Therefore, 
there isa large class of persons who breed fears in over- 
measure. They are organized too intensely in the di- 
rection of breeding fears, and holding on to them. It 
is hard for such persons, once having taken a tack, to 
give it up. It is hard for them, when the pressure is 
once on them, to get it off. 

That leads, of course, to the question of how to treat 
different minds and different states; of how to bring 
them to the same substantial results, and, at the same 
time, to recognize the differences which there are be- 
tween men. 

I hold that it is within the reach of ordinary men to 
come to that state of trust in the Lord by which they 
can put their common experiences, and even their ex- 
traordinary experiences on him, so as to be joyful in 
the midst of trouble. I believe it is in the power of 
persons to fight sickness and death in their children to 
the bitter last, and yet doit in a state of exultation. I 
know itis so. I know it is as possible that there should 
be peace, and gladness, and trust, and a kind of up- 
worldly joy, in the higher nature, while there is care 
and anxiety, and trouble and pain in the lower nature, 
as that there should be brawls in the kitchen while 
there is love and harmony in the parlor. 

More than that, I believe that this ought to be the 
state towards which we go in such a manner that it 
shall not be difficult. I believe that, in ordinary cases, 
instead of its being impossible or strange or excep- 
tional, it ought to be easy and familiar. 

Take men in my congregation. I could mention the 
names of fifty who, if I were in trouble, and I called 
on them, and said, ‘‘ I want your help,” would, no mat- 
ter what they were doing, leave it in a moment, and 
say, ‘‘ Whatisit? Command me.” I know I ean trust 
in them, and lean on them. Ido not have to test the 
genuineness of their friendship; I am not obliged to 
call on them for assistance; but I am sure that I could 
pick out of my congregation fifty men that I could rest 
my whole weight on at any time, and that would not 
stand from under me. 

Now, if that is my feeling about men, and about men 
who are worldly, and proud, and vain, and full of in- 
firmities, and easily broken down; if, notwithstanding 
men’s imperfections, I can say, ‘‘ I can trust in them; if 
worse comes to worse I can go to them; they will not 
fail me in the trying hour; if I need money they will 
give me that, and if I need counsel they will give me 
that; whatever I need I know they will give to me"— 
if that is my feeling about men, cannot I feel so about 
God, who includes in himself all those excellences of 
which human virtues are but sparks? I think, when 
we come to look at it all through, the strangeness is 
that men do not trust in Cod more; that they do not 
do it all the time; and that having once tasted the 
blessedness of walking in trust, which comes from God, 
they do not walk thus habitually, and all day long. It 
ought not to be a strange experience, and it ought not 
to be rare. 

If you want to have the most prodigious power ex- 
erted in this Lecture Room, let men of business get up 
here and bear witness to the blessing of God in this 
exigency and under that pressure, and let those who 
listen know that what they state is true. If they could 
bring out of their every-day life evidence of living 
above the world while living in it; if they could give 
practical exemplifications that there is such a thing as 
victory over besetting sins, it would produce a day of 
pentecost in our midst. When a person comes here 
and says, “I have reached that state of perfection in 
which I have no cares under trouble, and I am per- 
petually serene and happy,” we all say, if we are ami- 
able, “‘1 thank God that there isanybody who feels so ;" 
and if they are handsome, and speak in a manner that 
is pleasing, we believe as much of it as we can. If 
another person comes here, who is not very comely, 
and does not speak with a very sweet voice, and talks 
such things as if he talked them everywhere, saying, 
“God is present with me all the time, and I am happy 
all the time,” you would hear it, and it would go in at 
one ear and out at the other. But if there were a 
man here in the prayer meeting who was known to be 
very selfish, and he rose and said, ‘‘ You know I am 
naturally very selfish, and I want to tell you how God 
enabled me to triumph over my selfishness. I was 
under great temptation. I held property in such a 
way that it depended on me how it should be divided. 
I admit that the devil had me ata disadvantage, and 
that for several days I wasstrongly tempted to use the 
property in my own interest. Though jt would not 
havo been exactly unjust in the ordinary sense of the 
term, it would have been in its largesense; and I want 
to bear witness that I settled that matter so that every- 
body says it was settled as.a Christian man ought to 
have settled it. I want. to say. moreover, that it was 


organized body. But ‘he wears tight boots. He cramps | kind enough or good enough to represent the: gavern- my faith in Christ, and nothing but.that, which led me 
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right.’ It would bring tears out of some persons’ eyes 
to have such a testimony as that borne, and it would 
benefit all. 

Let a woman rise and tell what her experience is, not 
in sentimentalities, but in actual life; let a mother tell 
what Christ did for her when she held her dying babe 
in her arms—just that, and no more; let the mother 
who has brought her children through the fire, and, by 
God’s help, reared them to manhood and womanhood 
in principles of truth and virtue; let the mother give 
her own personal experience, and tell how God helped 
her through the dark and rough places of life, and you 
would say: “In Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.” 

Suppose, to instance a case, a mother should rise up 
and say: ‘* My sister died, and left me two boys that I 
have had in my house and brought up with my boys. 
In the course of time, my husband had the offer of a 
cadetship in the Naval Academy at Annapolis for one of 
our family. Well, there was my oldest boy, my pride 
and delight. It was just the thing that I had always 
thought I would like for him. I thought of Fred; and 
I said to myself, ‘I will send him to this United States 
Naval Academy, and he shall be a naval hero.’ I then 
thought of my sister’s boys, who had no mother to 
bring them up, and nobedy tocarefor them. And the 
more I thought of it, the more I thought that it would 
be a better thing to take care of them. So, at last, I 
had my sister’s oldest boy appointed, and kept my own 
at home. And I want to say, Christian brethren and 
sisters, that it was only by the hope and faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that I was enabled to do it. All my 
mother-love pleaded for my own children, and the love 
of Christ pleaded for my sister’s child; and I favored 
him.” 

It might not ulways be comely to say everything out 
in meeting; but it is comely for me to say it as an il- 
lustration. At all events, such instances as these, 
taken out of the common experiences of life, in sim- 
plicity and humility; testimony borne in a meeting 
like this of the work of the Lord as it is going on in 
the common ways of life; the statement of facts in re- 
gard to providential deliverances and victories, or in 
regard to hopes and inspirations—these new gospels; 
these revelations of God's grace; these proofs that God 
is yet in the world, and working among men—these 
would give an intensity and pewer to Christian meet- 
ings and Christian experiences such as we have never 
known, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
HE registered electors of Liverpool are said to 
amount to 53,000, of whom 13,000 are Catholics, mostly 
Irish. The recent death of Mr. Graves, a very able man, 
occasioned an election of Member of Parliament lately, and 
Mr. Torr, an elderly merchant, and extreme Protestant, se- 
cured the seat by a Conservative majority of nearly 2,000. The 
Saturday Review condensed the issues of the election into the 
pithy statement: “ Beer and the Bible are now the causes of 
eternal discord.’’ Mr. Torr opposed free beer, and supported 
religious instruction in schools, and on these issues beat the 
Liberal candidate. 


—It seems to be agreed that Mr. Gladstone's first 
move in the new session of Parliament must be an Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, giving Catholic an equal chance with Protestant 
students in all prizes of study. The Spectator thinks that he 
can so do this as to secure the support of all Dissenters, and 
that with that he may defy Disraeli and the Tories, and the 
few extreme Liberals, or Radicals rather, who will go with 
the Tories, to defeat any education scheme which includes 
any kind of State connection with religion. 

—England has an “ Education League” which wants 
religion left out of education entirely, and an “t Education 
Union” which wants religion taught at a special hour after or 
before secular studies, by the master, but not by a clergy- 
man. 

—The chief proposal for a change in the English law 
of inheritance is, that if a man dies without making a will his 
children shall share their inheritance equally, instead of the 
oldest getting all the land. The Spectator suggests that Eng- 
lish law is not fair to the wife and mother, in letting the chil- 
dren inherit before her death. The Prussian law makes the 
children succeed only after the death of both parents. 

—The Athenwmum says that “ Never Again puts its 
author, Dr. Mayo, at once into the very first rank of novel- 
ists.” 

—There are sixty different Hindustani journals pub- 
lished in the Panjab, the North-West Provinces, Oude, and 
the Central Provinces of British India, all of which discuss 
education and other social questions, and freely expose the 
grievances of the native population. 

—Bismark’s two recent speeches on the change of 
position lately made by himself explain very justly the exact 
form which government has in Prussia as contrasted with 
England. Instead of a sovercign as a mere figure-head, with 
a Premier who for the time is the real head of the govern- 
ment, Prussia has a King who is real head of the government. 
The King, not the Premier chooses and directs the Cabinet— 
is, in fact, Premier above the Cabinet Premier. Hence the 
latter is really but one of seven or eight, and has no power as 
chief except what he can win by persuading his colleagues 
below him and the King above him toagree to. The nobility, 
the army, and the people look up to the sovereign, not to the 
Cabinet Premier. 

—The point of the contest about Thiers’ relation to 
the French Assembly is whether he shall make a speech when- 
ever he chooses, and the objection is that he speaks so well 
and is so likely to make his policy prevail. 


—The real “ heir” to the “throne” of France, under 
the so-called law of “ descent,”is the Comte de’ Chambord. 


The Comte de Paris represents the Orleanist family ’ claim. 


Prince Jerome Bonaparte has split the Imperialista by'an- 
nouncing his readiness to be voted up to any seat which the 





will of the French people may provide—a high moral dodge 
which leaves young Louis little more than the heir of Sedan, 
and affords the Republic a better chance than a Republic has 
ever had in France. 

—The Spectator declares that Russian conquest in 
Central Asia is only the stepping-stone to empire which aims 
at the reduction of Persia, the solid establishment of a stand- 
ing menace overhanging British India, the final acquisition of 
Constantinople by a systematic advance through Asia Minor. 

—Mr. Gathorne Hardy says that “there are some 
four or five millions of people in England who attend no 
place of worship at all.’ Lord Salisbury points to * the grow- 
ing infidelity of the age.’’ The Sunday'Rest Association's 
appeal to British workmen to keep Sunday, is met by the re- 
sponse that “ the working-men of London care uncommonly 
little for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and would as soon dese- 
crate it as not.”’ 

—Speaking of the position of Catholics in England, 
the Spectator says: “* We do not see why men should be afraid 
to admit that there is a germ of possible disloyalty in their 
faith. There has again and again been such a germ in almost 
all faiths that were good for anything. The deeper faiths 
have always over-ridden mere political sympathies, and so it 
must be till faiths begin to strike no deeper than the political 
stratum of thought.” 

—The English Divorce Court was expected to have 
eighteen or twenty cases a year, but it is fairly swamped with 
business, has broken down two judges, has well on towards 
300 cases waiting for leaden-heeled justice, and in the utter 
deadlock of business suitors are mutinous, and the judge 
publicly confesses his despair. 

—The Tichborne Claimant, says the London Spec- 
tator, would secure the greatest popular majority of modern 
times, if England were to set up a republic and elect a presi- 
dent. His trial for perjury comes off soon, before the Chief- 
Justice. 








Public Opinion. 


SHALL MINISTERS NOT DOING MINISTERIAL WORK 
DEFINITELY RETIRE FROM THE MINISTRY? 


(From the Examiner and Chronicle.] 


O indiscriminate reference is, of course, intended 
at to the many who have been, but’are not now in service 
as pastors. Some are in positions of usefulness which are as 
appropriate to the ministry as “regular” preaching. The 
teacher, in aschoo] that recognizes the spiritual as well as the 
intellectual needs of its pupils, finds his office, equally with 
that of the pastor, a “ cure of souls.”’ Some preach effectively 
through the press. Some are doing auxiliary work for the 
kingdom of Christ in various official relations. And some are 
without charge from no fault of their own, but merely be- 
cause “‘no man hath hiredthem.” No field ef labor welcomes 
their help. The reference is exclusively to those who have 
exchanged the sacred for a secular calling—have gone out 
with no intention of returning. 

With respect to these, and they are not few, it seems to us 
thet there is no reason for their retaining a merely titular 
distinction, and much reason against it. A man whose min- 
isterial character is a reality has an obvious motive to act 
worthily of it. “In all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God,” was the apostolic motto. A man whose 
ministry is only nominal, in the * Rev.”’ occasionally written 
before his name, may, without intending it, without even 
thinking of it, compromise the ministerial office in the view 
of the many who are only too glad to see it. 

The whole community has an interest in this question. 
Ministers have certain exemptions. Théy are free of militia 
and jury duty, for example. They are exempt, because such 
service would interfere with the free exercise of their func- 
tion as ministers, which the law recognizes as valuable to 
society. But this reason does not apply to a man who exer- 
cises no ministerial function. There seems to be no valid rea- 
son why a mechanic or tradesman should be struck from the 
jury list because he has been, years ago, a minister of the Gos- 
pel. If such privileges are clung to by men who do not de- 
serve them, the people will perhaps be prompted to withdraw 
them from those to whom they legitimately belong. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
{From Harper's Weekly.] 
R. BENEDICT, in the Senate of New York, has 
4 4 introduced a Bill to establish in the city of New York 
a truant and vagrant court, consisting of justices—one a Pro- 
testant and one a Roman Catholic—to be appointed by the 
Governor, and to hold office for fourteen years. All idle and 
truant children between the ages of five and twelve years 
found wandering about the streets of New York during 
school-hours, in the day-time of during the night-time, may 
be arrested and brought before the justices; and any vagrant 
child of Catholic parents may be sent to the Protectory at 
Westchester, and other children to Protestant institutions. 

- « The report which mentions this remarkable suggestion 
speaks of Protestant as the converse of Catholic. This is a 
frequent error. There is no Protestant Church, as such. 
There are Protestant denominations. In the view of the 
Roman Church, indeed, which claims to be the original Chris- 
tian Church, all other bodies are sects or “ cut-offs’ from its 
body. That is an ecclesiastical whim which is interesting 
only to those who hold it. In the view of the State, those of 
its members who profess the Christian religion are divided 
into various bodies, or sects, of which the Roman Catholic is 
one, and the Quakers are another, and the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists are another. But these sects, again, are separated by 
jealousies and differences of many kinds. If the Romanist 
objects to the ecclesiastical supervision of the Presbyterian, 
so the Presbyterian declines the religious care of the Episco- 
palian and the Methodist. If, therefore, the State proposes 
to appoint Romanist judges for some vagrant children, it 
must appoint Congregational and Baptist and Presbyterian 
and Mormon judges for others. 

The Bill attributed to Senator Benedict proposes precisely 
what the Roman priesthood in this country és constantly try- 
ing to persuade the people to do, namely, to recognize the 
different sects as entitled to consideration as such. That is, 
the Roman priesthodd wishes to have certain citizens regard- 
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nothing whatever. This design is to be resisted always and at 
every point, fer it is only part of the general assault upon the 
common-school system, which is the bulwark of American 
liberty. 

SURRENDERING THE MINISTRY. 

{From the Examiner and Chronicle. } 


HE Presbyterian Church has been mildly agitated, 
at sundry times, with the question whether provision 
should be made for the demission of the ministry by clergy- 
men who betake themselves to secular callings. The theory 
of the Roman Cathelic and of the Anglican Church is that 
“holy orders” are indelible, not to be got rid of in life un- 
less by the judicial process of degradation. This theory, 
whether avowed or not, has been commonly acted upon by 
all denominations which have a recognized ministry to which 
men are separated by ordination. Once a minister, always a 
minister. 

This is the doctrine. In practice, however, there are to be 
found reverend gentlemen performing secular functions as 
their proper business—reverend insurance agents, brokers, 
accountants, cashiers, traders, farmers. They have ceased to 
preach, even occasionally. They have in fact demitted the 
ministry. The question is, Why not do it avowedly? The 
answers we have seen to this are not to us very clear. They 
amount to this: that in many cases it is wrong to turn aside 
from the sacred calling—that to provide a regular method of 
doing it would be to encourage this wrong, and that it is safer 
to leave things as they are. 

Now it seems to us that the safety is on the otherside. If 
it were understood that one who leaves the ministry is ex- 
pected to do it avowedly by some act which becomes matter 
of ecclesiastical record, the influence of such a rule would be 
salutary upon ministers themselves, and advantageous to the 
churches. As it is, when a man quits work asa minister, no- 
body troubles himself about it. Some shake their heads, and 
say they do not see how he justifies himself, and there the 
matter ends, so far as the Church is concerned. It would be 
well if in every instance that were all. 


ASCRIPTION TO THE MISSIONARY WORK. 


[From the Inaugural Address of the new King to the Nobles and 
Representatives of the Sandwich Islands.} 


heme nation presents the most interesting example 
in history of the cordial cojperation of the native and 
foreign races in the administration of its Government, and 
most happily, too, in all the relations of life there exists a 
feeling which every good man will strive to promote. The 
Government may be said to enter upon a new era on the ac- 
cession to the throne of every sovereign. It will be my ear- 
nest endeavor to sustain the character of the Government in 
its good repute with other nations, and in this connection it 
becomes us to cherish a cordial recollection of my lamented 
predecessors, as wellas of the disinterested and patriotic men 
who aided them in enrolling this kingdom among the family 
of nations... . . 

The islands are capable of a far higher improvement than 
they have ever enjoyed. They have capacity enough to make 
a kingdom which shall command the respect ef other nations, 
as well as give greater comfort and happiness to a larger 
population. We are fortunately placed by nature on the 
great ocean highway of nations; the commerce of all flags 
should be attracted hither by the safety of our harbors, our 
abundant products, and the liberal laws and regulations of 
our ports. 


PREMATURE “ HAILING ’'—THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 
{From the Nation.] 


— is a large body of people, and they are 

usually present in great force in political conventions 
and in legislatures, who are never easy unless they are “ hail- 
ing’’ somebody or something with “delight” or “joy” or 
“pride” or “satisfaction.” Indeed, some of them pass half 
their time looking for something to “ hail.’” The Spaniards, 
who have shown themselves thus far the most ungovern- 
able people in Europe, except the French, and are inferior to 
the French in other ways, have just set up a republic, owing 
to their king, poor fellow, having run away in disgust. If 
they do not succeed any better with a republic than with a 
monarchy, they have a sorry future before them; but, at all 
events, their best friends must admit that the experiment is 
dubious, because nothing is surer than that a people which 
cannot work one kind of government is apt not to be able to 
work another. Therefore, we may venture to remind the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which has a “ hailing” resolution 
under consideration, that the time to congratulate the Span- 
iards will be five years hence, when they have shown that 
they can make a republic work by preserving order and pay- 
ing their debts and making roads. 


A GOOD WORD FOR MR. AMES. 
{From the Boston Daily Advertiser.} 


N presenting the case against Mr. Ames, the Com- 
mittee have, as was inevitable, told but a part of the 
truth. There is in the history of the Pacific Railroad enter- 
prise, as brought out by the various committees, a great 
body of evidence that should qualify the severity of their 
judgment. The building of railroads across the continent 
in 1866-7 was by no means the matter of scientific cer- 
tainty {t has since become. It was almost universally re- 
garded as a wild and hazardous experiment. Capitalists, who 
had no hesitation about investing in railroads anywhere with- 
in the limits of civilized settlement, would have nothing to 
do with the Pacific roads. The Government, to which the 
road was of greater immediate consequence than to the peo- 
ple as a route for travel, had made liberal advances in vain to 
induce private and responsible capitalists to take hold of it; 
and when Mr. Ames, tempted by the splendor of the oppor- 
tunity, decided to take the risk, and persuaded some of his 
friends to share it with him, he did so against the judgment 
of mostof the capitalists of the country. In judging him, 
therefore, for the means he adopted to protect his private 
fortune, and to realize the fruits of his daring investment, the 
circumstances of that time should, in our judgment, have 
much greater prominence than Judge Poland and his Com- 
mittee have given tothem. These circumstances, so far from 
confirming the judgment of the Committee, will be found to 
justify the better judgment of thé country at the time the 


‘road was built—a judgment to which Mr. Ames and his asso- 
‘Clates may appeal with confidence, whether they succeed in 


weathering this storm or not. 
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Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 


The Perfect Life, in Twelve Discourses, by William 
Ellery Channing, D.D., edited from his manuscripts by his 
nephew, William Henry Channing (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers), sets forth, as well as a careful selection from Channing's 
sermons in a single volume can do s0, his view of Christianity, 
not as a system of doctrine, nor as a historical church, but as 
the life of God in thesoul. The central principle he announces 
in these noble words (p. 24): 

“It is the doctrine that God purposes, in his unbounded 
fatherly love, to perfect the human soul; to purify it from all 
sin; to create it after his own image; to fill it with his own 
spirit; to unfold it forever; to raise it to life and immortality 
in heaven—that is, to communicate to it from himself a life 
of celestial power, virtue, and joy. The elevation of men 
above the imperfections, temptations, sins, sufferings of the 
present state to a diviner being—this is the great purpose of 
God, revealed and accomplished by Jesus Christ; this it is 
that constitutes the religion of Jesus Christ—glad tidings to 
all people: for it isa religion suited to fulfill the wants of every 
human being.” 

Around this theme cluster the several discourses, which in 
their musical eloquence and earnest fervor reveal the beauti- 
ful character of their author as clearly as they outline his 
conceptions of the truth, They are so pervaded with grand 
enthusiasm, pure, unworldly aspiration, and ardent love for 
God and man, as to be above criticism from the standpoint of 
theology. Channing, as he lives in these pages, occupies that 
high spiritual plane where all Christian men agree. The 
strictest Calvinist (if he is also a loving disciple) cannot refuse 
toembrace asa brother him who sincerely invokes the Saviour 
in such words as these (p. 239): 

** Compassionate Saviour! We welcome thee to our world. 
We welcome thee to our hearts. We bless thee for the divine 
goodness thou hast brought from heaven; for the souls thou 
hast warmed with love to man, and lifted up in love to God; 
for the efforts of divine philanthropy which thou hast in- 
Bpired; and for that hope of a pure celestial life, through 
which thy disciples triumph ever death. Benevolent Saviour! 
Inspirer of goodness! We offer thee this tribute of affection- 
ate and reverential gratitude on earth ; and we hope to know, 
to love, to resemble, and to approach thee more nearly and 
more worthily in heaven!" 

When we remember that Channing not only said this, but 
meant it and lived it, we cannot but wish that all sects were 
full of such men, and that many of us who claim to know the 
nature of Christ more clearly were as truly in possession of 
his spirit. We think it was the orthodox Genevan, Gasparin, 
who, expressing his fraternal feeling with Channing, fancied 
with what joyful surprise this spiritually-minded saint would 
look upon the face of the glorified Saviour in heaven, and re- 
cognize him whom he had “ ignorantly worshiped.” The sen- 
timent was generous in Gasparin, but less than just to Chan- 
ning. For he may know the King well, who loves, and trusts, 
and follows him, without knowing that he isthe King. Heart- 
knowledge of Christ is more than a mere offset to doctrinal 
error; it is the essential knowledge. 

The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster (Vol. 
II., 1842-1852), has been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The proper time for a final and analytical judgment 
upon this biography will not arrive until it is completed. 
Meanwhile, we find some show of reason in the general dis- 
satisfaction at the narrowness of its scope (as it were merely 
a life ef Mr. Dickens in his relations to Mr. Forster); the de- 
votion of large spaces to comparatively unimportant details; 
and its author's strange neglect of the wealth of private cor- 
respondence and personal reminiscenee in the possession of 
the personal friends of Mr. Dickens, only waiting to be 
claimed. And yet, even under these limitations, the work 
could hardly fail to be one of tho deepest interest to the 
many thousands who, but a few years since, thronged all the 
ways, to catch but a glimpse of the illustrious racenteur 
that, for a quarter of a century, had kept the world in alter- 
nate tears and laughter. There may and probably will be, 
hereafter, many contributions to the memoirs of this foremost 
story-teller of our age; but the present account of him can 
never be superseded or set aside. 

The book is beautifully printed, and has some unique and 
interesting illustrations. It takes Mr. Dickens frem his first 
visit to America to the last years of his residence in Devon- 
shire Terrace. Woodcuts are given of his various residences 
in England and on the Continent; and there are two outline 
sketches by Maclise (one of Dickens, his wife and her sister, 
and the other of a reading of The Chimes, by its author, to a 
select company of literary friends) which have a peculiar 
value. 

This brief notice may be concluded with an extract which 
will illustrate at once the great novelist’s comic power and 
his unscrupulous way of adapting facts to the purposes of 
lively fiction. The first part of the passage here cited fur- 
nishes a specimen of American dialect, which had its source 
in the writer's invention, unless, indeed, it is the actual pro- 
duction of a Yankee, engaged in the disreputable business 
of “chaffing’’ the great John Bull. The remainder is 
quoted for its admirable humor, which is all the more de- 
lightful for the inherent probability of the story. Mr. Dickens 
is about leaving Marseilles in a packet for Genoa, but, de- 
tained by the bad state of the roads, he only manages to reach 
the vessel (which he has already unwillingly detained more 
than an hour) just as she is moving out of the ‘harbor. 
narrative proceeds: 

“As he went up the side, he saw a strange sensation among 
the angry travelers whom he had detained so long; heard a 
voice exclaim, ‘I’m blarmed if it ain’t Dick ENs!’ and stood in 
the center of a group of Vive Americans! But the pleasantest 
Rim: of the story is that they were, one and all, glad to see 

im; that their chief man, or leader, who had met him in 

ner York, at once introduced him all round, with the re- 
mark, ‘Personally our countrymen and you can fix it 
friendly, sir, I do expectuate;’ and that through the stormy 
pone to Genoa which followed, they were excellent 

rien For the greater part of the time, it is true, Dickens 
had to heat to his cabin; but he contrived to get enjoyment 
out of them, nevertheless. The member of the party who 
had the traveling dictionary wouldn't part with it, though he 
was dead sick in the cabin next to my friend’s; and every 
now and then Dickens was censcious of his fellow-travelers 
coming down to him, ¢ rying out in various tones of anxious 
bewiiderment, ‘I say, what’s French for a pillow?’ ‘Is there 
any Italian phrase for a lump of s' e Just look, will you?’ 
* What the evil does echo mean? e garsong says echo to 
everything!’ They were excessivefy curious to know, too, 
the population of every little town on the Cornice, and all its 
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our hundred pacha when 
they asked abuut the population of a place not larger than Lin- 
coun’ s-inn-fields. And when they said, Non Possible! (which 
was the leader’s invariable reply), he doubled or trebled the 


amount, to meet what he supposed to be their views, and 


make it quite satisfactory.’”’ 

The City of God and the Church-makers: an Exami- 
nation into Structural Christianity and Criticism of Christian 
Scribes and Doctors of the Law, by R. Abbey (Hurd and 
Houghton, 1872), is a curious contribution to theological 
literature, by reason of its manner as well as its matter. Mr. 
Abbey seems to us to have got a view of truth which im- 
presses him as vitally important, and to have developed it in 
a partial and intense way, and in a spirit of impatient and 
hypercritical dogmatism. Its importance he does not, per- 
haps, exaggerate ; but it is not so novel as to justify the air of 
a discoverer which he assumes. In two or three former 
books the same writer has set it forth less fully than here. 
The outline of it is as follows: Scripture knows but one reli- 
gion, universal for all mankind and for all time; the Saviour 
taught no new religion and established no new church. The 
Christian Church was never incorporated by divine authority 
with divinely prescribed rules. It isa natural association of 
religious people: association necessitates rules, and all 
churches make their own rules. 

In inforoing these and a large number of subordinate 
theses, Mr. Abbey quotes from two hundred Christian authors, 
mostly of the present time, to expose their errors, in which, 
he thinks, lie the seeds ef Romanism, Ritualism, and secta- 
rianism generally. His criticisms are sharp, minute, and not 
always just; indeed, justice is but poorly served by extract- 
ing from a writer single sentences for condemnation. The 
frequent repetitions of Mr. Abbey’s theses, in forms but 
slightly varied, are excused in the preface, on the ground that 
the work is intended for the masses. Perhaps, after all, the 
masses would prefer the rigorous method which would suit 
scholars; but we confess that Mr. Abbey’s lively skirmishing 
is likely to command attention, and we think the suggestions 
of his book will tend to stimulate wholesome thinking. 

Among the most thoroughly useful, and every way 
satisfactory, publications which have been laid upon our 
table, are a set of volumes issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons in their Handy-Book Series. They have reference to the 
maternal sphere and the relations of home. The Mother's 
Work with Sick Children is a translation by Dr. F. P. Foster 
of Prof. Fonssagrives’ Le Réle des Méres dans les Maladies des 
Enfants. The scepe of the treatise is, perhaps, sufficiently 
indicated in the title. But the name of such works is 
Legion ; the only distinction is the manner in which this duty 
of the physician to educate the mother to nurse and rear her 
children is inculcated. The example now before us consists 
of sound and practical directions, couched in a clear and 
thoroughly cultivated style. Besides many remarks of a 
general nature, bearing upon the moral aspects of the sub- 
ject (such as the maternal duties, the relations of the mother 
te the physician, charlatanism and gossip, etc., etc.), we have 
a multitude of valuable principles and precepts regarding the 
sick child’s chamber, cleanliness and arrangement of the bed, 
ordinary nursing, dressings, diet, the management of con- 
valescence, and the like. A striking feature is the frequency 
of apt and piquant quotations; such, for instance, as that of 
the “ theologist, St. Martin,” cited apropos of the contrast 
between quiet and fussy nursing: “Good makes no noise, 
noise does no good.”” We think the translator might have re- 
trenched some of the long, hard technicalities, or broken 
their foroe by an occasional judicious foot-note. 

In the course of the Mother’s Work, the sub-title of which 
was originally “or, What they ought to Know to Co-operate 
with the Doctor,” the value of a systematic record, to be kept 
by the mother, of the health of each of ber children, is sug- 
gested and cloquently urged. In accordance with this idea, 
The Mother's Register, Current Notes of the Health of Chil- 
dren, was prepared by the same hand, and is now translated 
and issued uniform with the other, by the same publishers. 
This is a book, partly blank, with printed directions; in 
every way adapted to carry out the purpose of such a 
minute record of the family annals. Altheugh the author's 
plan requires only an occasional entry—say one or twe a 
month—we fear it would be less likely to find acceptance 
among American women than with his own country-women, 
who are so much more accustomed to keeping regular ac- 
counts, asin the matters of housekeeping and personal ex- 
penses. That the plan proposed would be productive of ad- 
vantage is very clear; and particularly in enabling the 
physician to become acquainted with the constitutions of his 
family patients, and to prescribe the more intelligently. In- 
deed, the inscription on the title-page of this little book is, 
“The Mother’s Records for the Physician to interpret.” 

Another in this series, and bound like the rest, is a 
volume by Frank R. and Marian Stockton, entitled The Home, 
Where it should be and What to put in it. This is one moreof 
those treatises on house-building, house-placing, house-keep- 
ing and housoe-furnishing, of which there cannot be too 
many, so long as they are practical, and, in the matter of 
taste and judgment, sound. And such this appears to be. Its 
usefulness to people of small means—and it is% only such that 
need a guide like this; with the wealthy it is merely a ques- 
tion of choice between upholsterers—is manifested in many 
Kttle suggestions of economical contrivance; and there are 
Price Lists, showing How to Furnish a House for a Thousand 
Dollars. An Appendix indicating Where to get the Thousand 
Dollars, is all that is now needed to make this valuable guide 
complete. 


A Sacred Book, containing Old and New Gospels: 
Derived and Translated from the Inspirations of Original 
Saints, by Andrew Jackson Davis (American News Co.), is a 
fantastic selection of passages from the Vedas, the Zenda- 
vesta, the Brahminical books, the writings of Confucius, the 
Persian Prophets, Syrus the Syrian, “the inspired Russian 
statesman, Gabriel Derzhavin,’’ Whittier, Parker, Gerrit 
Smith, Emerson, Frothingham, and numerous spiritual me- 
diums. They are called gospels, and their authors, living or 
dead, are unceremoniously canonized. The Gospels accord- 
ing to Saint John (Whittier), Saint Theodore (Parker), Saint 
Gerrit (Smith), Saint Octavius (Frothingham), and the rest, 
seem to be put forward as constituting the Bible of the 
“Church of Arabula,”’ by which Saint Andrew Jackson means 
the select Church of “ love, wisdom, goodness, justice, beauty, 
and truth.” Aside from this foolery of saintship and arubu- 





listic parody of those outworn seriptures in which the ortho- 
dox still weakly believe, Mr. Davis’ Sacred Book reveals no- 
thing more than his own sincere, superstitious and hazy trans 
cendentalism, and his exceedingly childish literary taste. A 
compiler who does not hesitate to put alongside of the strong 
and often wise sayings of some of the authors above named, 
page after page of pure sentimental trash and twaddle, such 
as tables talk, could not be trusted to get up a school reader 
or a monthly magazine—though of course he can make a 
Bible. 


The Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have laid before us 
a brief but very satisfactory biography of Thorvaldsen, with 
a second part, comprising a critical account and a eomplete 
catalogue of his Works. It is from the French of Eugene 
Plon, by the hand of J. M. Luyster, who has performed the 
work of translation excellently well. This isa most welcome 
publication. So far as we know, the only authoritative source 
of information about the great sculptor which has been, up 
to this time, accessible to the English reader, is a careful 
abridgment, by the Rev. Mr Barnard, of Thiecle’s Danish 
‘* Life,” not long since published in London. Andersen's, we 
believe, has never been translated. 

This sketch of M. Plon’s combines succinctness with viva- 
city ina rare degree. It gives a clear outline of all the events 
in Thorvaldsen's career, saving it from the dryness naturally 
incident to a mere record by a profusion of anecdote. There 
is little attempt, however, to portray the inner life of the 
illustrious subject of the narrative. 

The volume is prettily illustrated with what appear to be 
reduced photographs from woodcuts, by Carbonneau, of the 
drawings of the master’s compositions, made by Gaillard. 

This memoir of the genius to whose chisel the werid owes 
the Christ and his A postles,—the President elect (though Prot- 
estant) of the Roman Academy of Saint Luke,—the sculptor, 
for whom his countrymen claim, unchallenged, the place next 
to Michael Angelo,—must be, for this country, and for some 
time to come, the standard one. It gives us pleasure to cem- 
mend it as worthy of the distinction. 


Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands, and Other Sketches, by Bret 
Harte (Boston: Osgood & Co.), is a collection of the later 
sketches of this writer, together with fugitive pieces rescued 
from the files of California papers, where they appeared be- 
fore the author's fame had reached the Atlantic shores. To 
say that we do not like all Mr. Harte’s pictures of life among 
the miners of the Pacific slope as well as we like The Luck of 
Roaring Camp would be, perhaps, merely to object to some 
phases of the subject itself. It is difficult to bring out the 
poetry and heroism of such scenes and characters so as to re- 
concile the reader to the vulgarity, crime, and profanity with 
which they are replete. Bret Harte is almost alone in the suc- 
cessful performance of this task. His imitators have uni- 
versally failed; and when he has become his own imitator, so 
to speak, he also has partially failed. Several of these later 
sketches are repulsive, in spite of the unfailing grace and 
power of style. Yetin all of them we recognize the hand of 
the master—working mechanically now and then, manufac 
turing rather than creating, but still shaping the rudest ma- 
terials with delicate skill. The Iliad of Sandy Bar and How 
Santa Claus came to Simpson's Bar are in Bret Harte’s best 
Style; the Legends (mostly of the devil) are cleverly but less 
characteristically told; and the minor pieces are good, bad, 
and indifferent, when judged by the high standard which the 
author has taught us to apply to his works. 

Gardening by Myself, by Anna Warner (published 
by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York), is a little book 
devoted to familiar instructions in gardening on a small 
scale, ‘‘ without glass and gardeners, and that convenient 
helper, popularly called *The Bank of England.’”’ It is di- 
vided inte chapters, according to the months of the year, and 
many timely and valuable precepts are given to the young 
amateur in ornamental agriculture, as thus suggested by 
the demands of the various seasons. These hints are sim- 
ple and practical, and presented in a style (excepting, per- 
haps, a little predetermined smartness) well adapted to the 
subject. To the myriads of young gardeners who, igno- 
rant and impecunious, are every day pursuing horticulture 
under difficulties, this must be a very attractive little work, 
either at the winter fireside, through reminiscence and antici- 
pation, or under the yet more genial conditions of an April 
sky. 
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INSURANCE. 


GAMBLING AGAINST 
DEATH. 


HAT “man proposes and God dis- 

poses ’’ is a truism appreciated by 
few, if we may judge by the actions of 
most business men. They go on with 
their schemes and calculations, under- 
take projects, assume risks, and make 
speculations as if life were the most cer- 
tain of things. Launched upon the full 
tide of business, they count ahead for 
days, weeks, months, or years, as though 
calamity would shun their path, and 
health and strength were their inalien- 
able birthright. Talk to the forwarder, 
manufacturer, miner, merchant, or Wall 
Street broker about sudden death befald- 
ing him, and he gives a gay laugh, shrugs 
his shoulders, and lets you understand 
that he sets you down asa bore. If the 
morning paper tells of yesterday’s slaugh- 
ter of some acquaintance by the rail, or 
drowning, or some other mischance, the 
momentary shock he gets is dissipated as 
his wandering eye catches the price of 
gold or some unusual movement in the 
merchandise he deals in. Taking just 
time to say, ** Poor devil!” he hurries on 
his coat and hat, rushes to his office, and 
thenceforward all day has thought for 
nothing but the perturbations of the 
financial barometer that indicates fair or 
foul weather ahead for him. So day 
after day and year by year he goes the 
round of his busy life, staking every ma- 
terial hope upon the issue of his endeavor, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, accumulating, 
losing, and burning the oil in his lamp of 
life, until old age comes like a thief in the 
night and finds him still gambling against 
death. Ie is so worried and busy that 
he has no time for reflection over the 
past, or calculation for the future. To- 
day bounds the horizon of his purblind 
vision, and sufficient to him is the evil 
thereof. When, in some commercial cri- 
sis, luck runs foul and he thinks of what 
will become of wife and children if he 
should fail and die, he banishes the 
thought as too ugly to dwell upon, and 
says to himself that there is plenty of 
time to settle their case a dozen years 
from now. That God ever interferes be- 
tween man and his petty projects is an 
idea that never crosses his mind; for to 
him God is an abstraction, an intangible, 
mysterious, unknown entity, with whose 
powers and attributes he is not half so 
familiar as with the fluctuations of his 
own will, the regulation of his’ own 
movements, and the action of his own 
mind. By burying his head in the sand 
of his own desert commercial life, he 
thinks himself concealed from the grisly 
huntsman Death, who has been riding 
him down from his very cradle, and will 
one day overtake him. 

The existence of this stupid blindness 
among business men is what makes the 
labor of the life insurance canvasser so 
hard. He finds it up-hill work to con- 
vince men that they must die like their 
neighbors. Philip of Macedon, in the 
plentitude of his power, had a slave come 
to him every day and say, “ Philip, thou 
art a man!” so that he might not be 
cheated into the notion that he was a 
god. If we may judge from their be- 
havior in regard to the simple matter of 
life insurance, nine merchants out of ten 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


HE Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was chartered in 1845. It was 
organized and commenced business immedi- 
ately thereafter. The charter located the 
Company in Newark, New Jersey, where its 
meetings were to be held, and where its con- 
tracts were to be made. The Company was to 
be purely mutual; the corporators were au- 
thorized to insure their respective lives; all 
insured, and those only, were to be members 
and electors. Twelve directors were to be 
chosen from their own number, who were to 
be their representatives. They were to make 
| rules, by-laws, and regulations for the conduct 
of the business, in accordance with the laws of 
the State and of the United States. They were 
also to appoint officers, servants, and agents, 
who should conduct the business, and be gov- 
erned by the rules of the Company. 

The first Directors, as honest and conscien- 
tious men, were earnestly desirous of securing 
| the success of the Association. They prepared 
| with prudent care the by-laws, rules, and regu- 
| lations; selected the Officers, and prescribed 
| their duties, asthey were required to do by the 
| charter. 

They ascertained what the experience and 
wisdom of ages, in other lands, had found es- 
| sential to stability and success; and they 
| adopted the forms of agreement, contract, and 
| policy to be used between the Company and 
the members. The greatest care was exercised 
to secure the associated members against the 
| acts of any parties that would endanger its 
| character and stability. No party, whether 
| Director, Officer, or Agent, was authorized to 
make any agreement or contract affecting the 
Association, unless it was duly authorized and 
reduced to writing, and signed by the proper 
Officers. The business was thus commenced 
| at the beginning, and it has always continued 
| down to this time, subject to such regulations. 
The Officers have been held to a strict account- 
ability and compliance with the rules. The 
members have been expected and required to 
comply with their agreements. It was by so 
doing that the company would be able to ful- 
fill their contracts. All insured constituted a 
large partnership; all were alike interested 
that the others should perform their promises, 
and thus secure the mutual benefit contem- 
plated by the Organization. The Company 
grew slowly but surcly. The business was 
moderate; the expenses were small. Fidelity 
and care marked the manngement of the Insti- 
tution. Time strengthened and confirmed it 
in public confidence. It always made regular 
and full report of its proceedings to the mem- 
bers. It always made annual dividends, and 
paid them when due. It gave the member a 
speedy return of all surplus that existed be- 
yond its obligations. In anticipation of such 
dividend, it aided the members in securing all 
the insurance that could be afforded, by the 
system of premium loans. None of its assets 
were invested in hazardous or speculative se- 
curities. No Director or Officer was allowed to 
receive commissions on business or loans, nor 
have any of them acquired wealth in its ser- 
vice. The Association has acted as a kind and 
faithful friend, rather than a rigid and exact- 
ing task-master. 








CHANGES AND INNOVATIONS. 


Its economy, frugality and humane consid- 
eration for the members were its distinguish- 
ing and acknowledged characteristics. Such 
| was the condition of things when, a few years 
| since, special attention was given to the sub- 

ject of Life Insurance in the country. Less 
{than half a dozen companies then existed; 
they had all been in good repute; managed 
| with prudence, and were generally successful. 
A® money was abundant, and many wanting 
| occupation supposed it easy to do, in a short 





ed, to obtain business and attract attention, 
that the public would condemn such action 
as inconsistent and wrong; that the effect 
would be to deceive and mislead, and in the 
strong reaction that would follow, the good 
would suffer with the bad, and both would 
lose public confidence. 

To some extent this has already been real- 
ized. 

A cause that a short time since stood next 
in value to religion itself, has, by the miscon- 
duct of some engaged in it, become with many 
a& reproach; and its worthy advocates, in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of others, have 
been classed with the crowd of unworthy 
speculators. This state of things is full of 
danger to the cause of Life Insurance. 
shield should be placed between a just public 
sentiment and the unworthy violator of public 
trust or private confidence; but justice and 
equity require that the righteous should not 
suffer with the wicked. 


DISCRIMINATION NECESSARY. 


The public will have in time to discriminate 
and judge in regard to Life Insurance and its 
institutions as they discriminate and judge in 
other matters of public and private interest. 
There is as much distinction in the character 
and conduct of associations as there is in the 
character and conduct of individuals. Be- 
cause some are good, it would be folly to as- 
sume that all are alike good; because some 
were bad, it would be unjust to suppose that 
all wore alike bad. 

As a rule, the creature will not be greater 
than the creator: and the character of an in- 
stitution may be known by the characters of 
those who manage and direct its affairs. A 
disregard to these facts has led to many errors 
and troubles. Parties have placed confidence 
where they should not; losses and disappoint- 
ment have followed as a consequence, and 
general distrust of all has resulted from the 
misconduct of some. This need not and 
should not be the case. The fact that there 
are hypocrites in religion does not disprove 
the existence of true believers. It is an argu- 
ment in favor of truth that the false seek to 
imitate it. 

The fact that there is counterfeit money 
does not prove that all money is spurious, but 
the existence of the counterfeit is an argu- 
ment in favor of the existence and value of 
the real coin. 

It is asked: ‘‘How can the distinction be 
drawn between the true and the false; the 
genuine and the counterfeit?" The answer 
is, by the same rule that a correct conclusion 
is reached in other matters. Men place con- 
fidence in and deal with tradesmen, profes- 
sional men, and others whom they can trust; 
those whom they find by their own knowledge 
and that of others, on proper inquiry, to be 
worthy of trust. If they would exercise the 
same care in judging of and in dealing with 
associations as with individuals, their con- 
fidence would less often be betrayed. 


A WELL CONDUCTED COMPANY. 


A well conducted Life Insurance Company 
is one whose directors and officers are intelli- 
gent and honest men; who personally attend 
to and perform the duties they have assumed ; 
who are faithful and zealous in advancing the 
interests of the individual and associated 
members; who receive no commissions or 
perquisites beyond the stated allowance agreed 
upon as compensation for their services. Such 
a company will have settled and well defined 
laws, rules, and regulations to govern the di- 
rectors, officers, agents, and members, and 
promote the good of the association; these 
will be made known and enforced. The busi- 
ness will be so systematized that confusion 
and delay will be aveided, and each depart- 
ment will be so organized that its true condi- 
tion may be understood at once by any inter- 
| ested therein. 

The executive department will be promptly 
and efficiently administered. The financial 
will carefully attend to the assets and be free 
from suspicion of venality. The medical will 
faithfully and thoroughly investigate the 
| cases they act upon. The mathematical will 
| combine scientific knowledge with practical 





need to have a clerk tell them every | time, what it had cost others time and labor | good sense. And the legal department will be 
morning that perhaps they may be dead | to achieve, many new life companies were | so administered as to secure safety in all the 


before night. 
the windows of their minds and let in 
this ray of light, the life insurance can- 
vasser, instead of being repelled as a 
bore, would be welcomed with open arms 
asa true friend and benefactor, and in- 
stead of the United States Life Insurance 
Company having only its ten thousand 


| doing business were resorted to, that it was 
| only a question of time as to how long those 


| who pursued such courses could succeed; in | and advise to such course as will keep it within } 
| 


other words, how long carelessness and extra- 
| Vagance could successfully compete with pru- 
| dence and eeonomy in the management of 
| public trusts. Under the influence of com- 
| petition, instead of the business costing from 


If men could only open | formed, and such new practices and modes of | investments of the company; make prompt 


collection of interest and principal when due; 
defend the company against unjust claims, 


the safe guardianship of established laws. 
These several departments will, with the di- 
rectors and officers, act in harmony and con- 
cert, making one united whole. A company 
thus organized and conducted will not need to 


policy-holders, it would count its hun-| five to ten per cent. on premiums collected, as | plazon its merits to the world, but can wait 


dred thousand, and soon be, as it desires 
and in time will become, the benefactor 
of a multitude almost beyond reckoning. 





EMPLOYMENT. 





A Firrst-coLass Busrness for a reliable 
man, with the assurance of ing from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year, can be secured, in connection 
with an agency for the exclusive sale of works 
by Henry Warp Brecuer, WILLIAM CULLEN 


YANT, HARRIET BEECHER Wk, &c. Write 
for particulars to J. B. FOR CO., New 
York Boston; Chicago; or San Francisco. 


| it had formerly done, the prices were raised 
| to from twenty to forty per cent., and other 
expenses were correspondingly advanced. 

Two results were sure to follow from such 
causes : 

One was the failure of success when such 
practices prevailed; the other, was injury to 
the Life Incurance cause in general. It was to 
be expected that associations who with quiet 
firmness stood by their integrity, and did not 
waste trust funds by extravagance or display, 
would for a time be eclipsed by showy and 
expensive rivals. It was to be feared that 
when so much effort and money were expend- 





| patiently for time and a just cause to secure it 
the success it deserves. 

The opposite of the foregoing traits or prac- 
tices will be found in a bad or ill-conducted 
company. Reasonable care and diligence will 
enable any one to ascertain whether the asso- 
ciation he is askeg to deal with isa good or 
bad one. He can certainly know the charac- 
ter and habits of its officers and directors; 
whether they attend to or neglect its busi- 
nese; whether it is prudently and economi- 
cally conducted, or the reverse; and so of all 
going to make up the character of the asso- 
ciation. 





No} 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Now 1s tHe Time.—It is always the 

ht time to do a - act, and every man 
with a family should regard himself short of 
bis duty until his home is endowed with a 
Wilson Improved Underfeed Sewing Machine. 
Let it baainderstood that this admirable ma- 
chine captured the gold medal at the Northern 
Ohio Fair last fall, and has everywhere de- 
monstrated its yoga as a first-class 
family machine. Add to this the fact that it 
sells for $15 less than any other really superior 
machine, and you havean array of advanta 
in its favor that must be irresistible. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIEs.—J. A. H. Abell, 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wilson 
| Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it nine years 
in stitching clothing that eight hands pre- 
pared, and since in family sewing, with not a 
cent for repairs; it runs now like magic, with 
no si of wear. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








AGRICULTURAL. 





Don’t Fart to send your address, with 
postage-stamp, to Reeves & Simonson, 58 Gort- 
landt Street, New York City, for their Annual 
Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower 
and Field Seeds, Hot-house, Bedding and 
Vegetable Plants for 1873. (Mention Christian 
Union.) 





THE SprciAL ATTENTION of the readers 
of the Christian Union is invited to an ad- 
vertisement under the head of ** Honey Bees,”’ 
in another column. Mrs. Cotton's system of 


management of bees is a great success. 





YOuR ATTENTION is called to the Iron- 
Clad Milk-Pail, manufactured by the Iron- 
Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





BuRNEtTT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these ertracts consists in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their > 
but are prepared from fruits of the 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
a coupeeney small quantity only need be 
used, 


“ Pre-cminently superior.”—Parker House, 
Boston. 
. | best in the world.’’'—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
~ s Used exclusively for years."*—Continental 
Hotel, Pa. 

JosePn Burnett & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


OF ALL THE CHOICE CONDIMENTS that 
belong to the well-furnished table, as chow 
chow, piccalilll, etc., none is so much prized as 
a standard relish for soups, fish and meats as 
the Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, at 
once the best and cheapest of them all. 





GUESS WHO is the neatest housekeeper? 
She uses Morgan's Sons’ Sapolio for clean- 
ing knives, washing dishes, paint, and oil- 
cloths. Her tin, brass, and copper wares are 
bright. We know her. 





CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTH.—To prepare for College, for busl- 

ness, or for life. Five graduating Courses for La- 

dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 

begins March 2th. #65 pays board, furnished room, 

fuel, washtng, with common English branches 
15 per cent. discount to children of Cler, me 


emg 

Address JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

( NOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
/ BORDENTOWN, N. J.—Now in its twenty- 

first year, continues to furnish the best advantages 

in every department of a complete education. Is 


chartered asa College, and confers Diplomas and 
Degrees. A safe, pleasant, Christian home. Terms 


pocgeete. Address, REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, 
} IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
| Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 
JIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
; \ Poughkeopsle, N. Y. A thorough-going school 
or boys. 




















| (X\LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hup- 

/ 80N RIVER LNSTITUTE at Claverack, N.Y. For 
both sexes; 167 furnished rooms; 20 instructors, 
| Seren opens March 1%. ALONZO FLACK, Pre- 
| sident. 


| 











Q ORRENTO WOOD CARVING IS A 
‘ very delicate and yee and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— ton Post. 


By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may produce a great variety of useful 
and ornamental articles: Picture-frames, Bracke 














ts, 
Wall-pocketa, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinda, 
Monograms, Silheuttes, etc. 
” Send stamp for Circular containing ful! and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 
SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 
L742! FS’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 
ENVELOPHS of the latest fashion sent b: 
mail post-paid. Send for a Circular and Price List 
J. KE. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
a 5 THE NURSERY.—A Montna- 
e Aid + LY MAGAZINE FoR YouncEst 
READERS. Supertty Illustrated. Send stamp 
fora sample number. NOW ia the to subscribe, 
JOHN L. SHORBY, % Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concern 
which information may be found on page 180. New York City an 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Trency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered, 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
($3) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 

The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
req ited, and ficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be | ipa and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 











The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
soribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type "' to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less Gisplared. according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 








We want a SPRCIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
“3 pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 











Norice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
Guestes to pay no money-to an ent on account of a subscri 
on, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certifi 
the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 
THE GREAT HUMILIATION. 
RINCIPLE and taste alike forbid that we 
should join in any personal or party hue-and- 
ery in relation to recent events at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and certainly we shalladd nothing to the 
volume of that indiscriminate and unreasoning 
talk which imports that men in public life are 
generally corrupt, and that, in view of recent pain- 
ful disclosures in Washington and elsewhere, the 
experiment of a Republican Government is to be 
pronounced a failure. But, on the other hand, we 
eannot avoid the unwelcome conviction, that some 
men in high places have been proved unworthy of 
the confidence heretofore accorded to them, and 
that among those who have been elevated to sta- 
tions of power and influence there are too many 
whose virtue is of the sort that cannot be depend- 
ed upon in the hour of trial and temptation. 
“The love of money is the root” of the evils that 
prey upon the State in these times, and it is a love 
which, in a young and thriving’ country like this, 
finds incitement and sustenance in the very air 
that we must all breathe. He who would counsel 
wisely in such an emergency as the present must 
repudiate all exaggerations, and look with judicial 
calmness and impartiality at public affairs, allow- 
ing himself to be swayed neither by malice on the 
one hand nora false and sentimental charity on 
the other. The spirit which would judge indi- 
viduals with too great harshness, sending them 
into the wilderness, with execrations upon their 
heads, as scapegoats for their not less guilty asso- 
ciates, is not the spirit that should be cultivated 
now; for it will soon die out and be followed by 
an indifference that will afford a sure covert for 
worse evils in the future. 

But when we have banished from our minds all 
party prejudices and personal resentments, and 
even filled our hearts with divinest charity, a 
duty remains to be done from which we have 
no right to shrink. No considerations of personal 
friendship, and no fear of inflicting pain, should 
deter us from rebuking those Who, forgetful alike 
of their oaths and their honor, use the power con- 
ferred upon them by the suffrages of the people to 
fill their own pockets, and, when detected, seek to 
defend themselves by prevarication and falsehood. 
We are willing to believe that most of the men in 
public life who bought or accepted Crédit Mobilier 
stock did so without suspecting that it was in any 
sense offered to them as a bribe; but for the 
evasions and untruths to which they afterwards 
resorted we can find no excuse, but only sternest 
condemnation. The spectacle which they present 
is indeed pitiable, and we invoke the attention of 
our readers to their folly as a solemn warning to 
all men in authority, and especially to the people, 
on whom alone, in » Republican government, we 
can depend for those reforming influences by 
which the State is to be preserved from utter cor- 
ruption and overthrow, f 

In spite of all the disolosures of personal and po- 
~Titieal dishonesty --whtich ‘have been forced upon 








our attention in the last few months, our faith in 
the integrity of the people and in their power and 
purpose to save the Republic remains unshaken. 
The progress of reform, if slow, is yet sure. The 
public conscience, though seemingly torpid under 
the surprise created by recent developments, is not 
dead, but quickening to a healthy activity. Our 
Senators were not all elected by bribery ; our 
judges are not all venal; nor are all our Repre- 
sentatives the vassals of mammon. Honesty is 
the rule, dishonesty the exception. Woe to the 
land were it not so. Here and there a public ser- 
vant may not only be false to his civil obligations, 
but seek to hide his rottenness under an outward 
show and simulation of piety ; but Christianity is 
not therefore a farce, nor are all professors of re- 
ligion hypocrites and deceivers. On the contrary, 
the masses of voters, trained in the common-schools 
and under Christian influences, know the value of 
purity in government as well as in sociaf life ; and 
they will yet find a way to redeem the country 
from the evils that have brought reproach upon 
her good name. 





THE SOUL’S BIRTHDAY. 
HEN, beyond death, we come to ourselves, 
it is likely that nothing will surprise us 
more than our former dread of death. We shall 
see that we were like children in a dark room, 
fearing the door that led to the light. 

There come to us here times of emergence into 
new and higher experience, that typify what 
death will be. So the boy leaves his father’s 
home to go to college. He has heard from his 
father or his brother stories innumerable of col- 
lege life, its fun, its adventures, its brave struggles 
and excitements, and his heart is stirred with 
vague but eager desire. And his father and 
mother let him go, not without a pang, but with 
fond and proud hope for his new career. 

There are many persons who have a life-long de- 
sire to see Europe. It hangs like a vision above 
their common life. The Alps and glaciers, the his- 
toric cities, the great paintings and statues, the 
places of beauty and association, haunt their 
imagination. Such names as London and Edin- 
burgh, and Venice and Rome, get a magic sound 
to their ears. At last, after haff a life-time, the 
day of good fortune comes. They stand on the 
ship's deck ; they are really going to Europe ! 

Two lovers grow so into one that life apart 
from each other is only half-life. But poverty or 
other circumstance keeps them apart for years. 
At last the wedding-day comes on. Ah! how 
slowly the months and weeks revolve! But it 
comes at last—the day of perfect union, of lives 
made wholly one, never again to be divided. The 
mother gives up her daughter, and, though there 
is pain in her heart, there is joy for her daughter's 
sake that conquers the pain. 

There were thousands of souls that bowed under 
the yoke of slavery, sighing for release, trusting 
that somehow the Lord would deliver his people, 
yet hardly expecting ever to see it. There came a 
time when from one cabin to another, and at mid- 
night gatherings, the news was whispered that 
they were declared free. Then, while they hardly 
knew whether to believe, came suddenly the Union 
armies ; the old flag waved again, and their slavery 
was ended forever ! 

All this, and more than all this, will death be to 
us. That day will be our freedom day, our bridal 
day, the day when we begin to live. Here, we are 
like birds tethered to the ground. We fly a little 
way upward, and are pulled down again. The 
best that is in us gets only half ripe. The weak 
body clogs the soul. A great wall of darkness 
shuts in all our knowledge. Our best affections 
are only half-fledged. Our most perfect joys end 
sooner or later in loss. 

This life may contain, and, for most of us, ought 
to contain, a great deal of brightness and happi- 
ness and present good. But, at its best, it seems 
like a glorious suggestion of something better than 
itself. In our best moments here, we touch what 
we cannot hold. We get glimpses, snatches, tastes, 
of something far above our common lives. We 
breathe the air of a higher world. In our human 
affections, in our, worship, in our enjoyment of 
beauty, in our sense even of bodily vigor, we get 
surpassing moments that are hardly here before 
they are gone. And these are all foretokenings of 
what we shall be when the shell of the chrysalis 
is broken, ~ 

No man who is fit to live need fear to die. Poor 
timorous, faithless souls that we are! How we 
shall smile at our vain alarms when the worst has 
happened! To us here, death is the most terrible 
word we know:. ‘But when ‘we-have tasted -ite:re- 





ality, it will mean to us birth, deliverance, a new 
creation of ourselves. It will be what health is to 
the sick man. It will be what home is to the exile. 
It will be what loved ones given back is to the be- 
reaved. As we draw near to it, asolemn gladness 
should fill our hearts. It is God's great morning 
lighting up the sky. Our fears are the terrors of 
little children in the night. The night, with its 
terrors, its darkness, its feverish dreams, is pass- 
ing away; and when we awake it will be into the 
sunlight of God. 








CHRISTIANITY BY LAW. 


HERE are in this country some thousands of 
people—estimable both in speech and in life 
—who, actuated by the best possible motive, are 
at present making the worst possible mistake. 
These good people are devout, noble-hearted, very 
much in earnest ; and the real aim to which they 
have consecrated their labors is absolutely sublime. 
They desire to preserve America as a Christian 
nation. What purpose can be grander in its be- 
neficence than that? What quest can be more 
worthy of our passionate devotion, whether as 
as Christians or as patriots? It is, indeed, an idea 
fit to live for, and to die for; and when cnce 
grasped, the ravishment of it may well lift com- 
mon men into heroes. In fervent admiration for 
the one august result at which these good men are 
looking, we lock arms with them, and in love and 
labor for that result we defy them to outdo us. 

It is when we pass from the object for which 
they strive, from the methods by which they pro- 
pose to obtain their object, that we find them in 
the very act of perpetuating the most deplorable 
error. To serve the vestal cause of Christianity, 
they propose to do that which violates and stains 
the very genius of Christianity. To promote the 
weal of America, which they so truly love, they 
are unwittingly lending their lips to a doctrine 
which is anti-American, and which has power to 
wound America more than they can do who hate 
her. They ask that Christianity shall lay hold 
upon the sword of the secular law. They ask that 
the Republic, by incorporating a theological for- 
mula into her constitution, shall cease to be the 
Alma Mater of religious toleration for all mankind, 
and become, instead, the monstrous political pro- 
pagandist of a creed. 

Let us not do any injustice to these earnest men 
and women. We are not of those who scoff at 
them ; we would not, even by implication, mis- 
represent them. Let us candidly listen to their 
own words of self-description. ‘‘ We labor,” say 
they, ‘‘ to secure such amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States as will suitably express 
our national recognition of Almighty God as the 
Author of National Existence, and the Source of 
all power and authority in civil government ; of 
Jesus Christ as the Ruler of Nations ; and of the 
Bible as the fountain of law and the supreme rule 
for the conduct of nations.” To give loud expres- 
sion to this purpose, they have issued a call invit- 
ing ‘‘all citizens who favor such an amendment, 
without distinction of party or creed, to meet in 
the hall of the Cooper Union, New York City,” 
this (Wednesday) afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

With reference to this whole scheme, our com- 
prehensive answer is that it is a bad way of trying 
to do a good thing. 

1. The method here proposed is antagonistic to 
the Christian method, which, in its purest forms, 
and preéminently in the hands of Christ himself, 
has ever been to deal first with the inside, and 
work thence outward ; to attach great value to 
the spirit, and very little to mechanical devices, to 
secure the good profession by securing first the 
good heart. But the process advocated by the 
National Association is exactly the reverse of this. 
Its plan is to secure an operation which is begun 
on the outside and not within; to get the mechan- 
ical device of a formal. acknowledgment, in our 
national charter, of God, of Jesus Christ, and of 
the Bible, without any account being taken of the 
attitude of the national spirit ; to obtain a pro- 
fession by the lips, whatever may be the testimony 
of the heart and the life. Let it not be said that 
this question of method is unimportant. Nay, it 
goes to the very essence of the strife between 
Christianity and all corruptions of it. The first 
note of a fatal lapse from the spirit of Christ is to 
be discovered in the shifting the field of religious 
operation from the interior to the surface. The 
worst opponents whom Christ encountered on 
earth were those Hebrew religionists whose exter- 
nal service ‘was perfect’; and who continually wore 
upon their forehead slips of parchment on which 
was inscribed the devout ‘‘ recognition of Almighty 


. Goa" * The plan we-are discussing is & proposal te 
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wear a phylactery upon the forehead of the Con- 
stitution. f 

2. The method of the National Association is an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of American civil liberty. 
Every argument which has been or can be used in 
favor of the theological amendment of the Consti- 
tution, has been used a thousand times, just as 
logically, for the union of Church and State. More- 
over, every one of these arguments would justify 
prosecution in the courts of the land for opinion’s 
sake. Suppose that you have carried your amend- 
ment. Instantly you have revolutionized the civil 
spirit of this Repubfic. From the moment of your 
victory, you make the holding of certain theologi- 
cal opinions, different from your own, an offense 
indictable in our courts and punishable in our 
prisons. When you have gained so much, what 
have you left of American liberty ? 

Both as Christians and as patriots, therefore, we 
solemnly protest against the measure now in agi 
tation. It is a measure in every way evil. Itsasuc- 
cess would be fatal at once to religion and to free- 
dom in America. 

But it will not have success. It cannot. The 
scheme is as impossible as it is objectionable; and 
it is a pity that so much time, toil, worry, and no- 
ble feeling should be squandered on a bad cause 
when there are so many good causes sorely in need 
of them. 





DIGGERS OF UNCOVERED PITS. 
NEIGHBORING city recently put upon trial 
a prisoner charged with murder of a pecu- 
liarly atrocious and brutal order. The evidence, 
of a sickening explicitness, was minutely reported 
in the daily papers, One day, a young mechanic, 
. of good repute, brought home his newspaper anda 
sharp knife, and, saying to his brother, ‘‘ Now, I 
am going to serve you as served ——,” stabbed 
him dangerously, and was only after.a desperate 
struggle withheld from murder. There had never 
been ill-will between the two, and the assassin was 
simply acting the melodrama which he had read. 
A murderer lately arrested in Washington testified 
that he had witnessed four hangings, and that, 
though he could read, the criminal trials in the 
hewspapers were the only things he cared about. 
Many cases are on record where men have gone 
straight from the foot of the gallows to commit the 
crime whose penalty they have just beheld. 

That instinet of imitation, which is one of the 
mainsprings of morality and worldy prosperity, 
becomes, when perverted, a resistless incentive to 
crime. The effect is seen in epidemics of certain 
sorts of misdeeds, as murder, suicide, rape, arson, 
sweeping over the whole land. There is a miasm 
of vice as poisonous and as subtle as any foul ex- 
halation which breeds typhoid or camp fever. 

We do not hesitate to say that the newspapers 
are the ill-wind on which most of these seeds of 
offense are borne. Upon every soil they fall, some- 
times to die at once, sometimes to hinder the growth 
of healthfu germs, sometimes to spring up into a 
rank and noisome harvest of crime. Within a short 
time many journals of the highest standing pub- 
lished a long despatch detailing the circumstances 
of a horrible and nameless crime, alleged to have 
been committed years ago, by a human beast, now 
under condemnation for a like offense. Of course 
all the lewd papers of the baser sort gloated and 
dilated over the dreadful details with eager minute- 
ness and hollow reprobation. We shall be much 
mistaken if the next few months do not reveal an 
abnormal increase in the frequency and atrocity of 
this one hideous crime. 

The latest transgression which points the moral 
of the responsibility of journalists is the deliberate 
‘shooting of a boy of eleven by his playmate, a boy 
of thirteen. This baby murderer claims that he 
did not intend murder. But he coolly fired a third 
time, after his weapon had twice missed. What is 
not disputed, however, is that he had educated 
himself on the full reports of trials for murder, 
with which the journals have teemed, that he 
thought it a fine and manly habit to carry a con- 
cealed pistol, and equally a fine and manly thing 
to fire it off at a helpless person who had had the 
temerity to excite his lofty displeasure. The affair 
is an exaet copy, in little, of half-a-dozen cases 
for which the Press has had weak condemnation, 
and of whose tardy and pettifogging trials it has 
given prurient details, To what profit is this? It 
is dangerous reading to the purest. It is fatal to 
the base. Judges, lawyers, juries must know the 
uncleanly secrets of criminal cases, as doctors 





must be familiar with the horrid forms of leprosy. 


,and small-pox.. The knowledge does not brutalize 
them, because it is gained in the way of conscien- 
, tious daty... But. as. medical. works can corrupt 


the coarse, so these legal revelations debauch the 
moral sense of the unthinking. 

There is a very large class in the community 
which the pulpit does not reach, and, for this rea- 
son, and for others, the Press is the only efficient 
censor of public morals. The newspaper is the 
library of the class which these boys represent. 
Their heroes and martyrs, their ambition and pur- 
poses, their enlightenment and conduct of life, are 
determined for them by this microcosm of the 
world which is rolled up to their doors every morn- 
ing. So well is the vast influence of the types un- 
derstood, that there are stringent laws against the 
publication and sale of obscene books of papers. 
Yet the ordinary journals furnish matter as perni- 
cious, and over the powerful bane cf the news 
pages no weak editoral antidote avaiis. 

The plea in bar of this accusation is obviously 
that the field of each issue of the secular journal is 
the world, and that it must faithfully report every 
fact that comes to its knowledge. But it is so 
clear that the world is not yet pure enough to dis- 
card its moral fig leaves, that hardly any one will 
seriously contend for the public stripping of these 
decent draperies from the repulsive forms of crime. 
There are editorial successes more to be desired 
than ‘‘ beats.” There are emotions better worth 
dissection than the diseased imaginings of vice. 
There are more heroic f§gures than notorious mur- 
derers or thieves. There are histories of more 
werth to the world than the past career of gray- 
haired reprobates. We protest, in short, against 
that evil celebrity of criminals which the news- 
papers unite to confer. And we refuse to believe 
that that can ever be good journalism which is in- 
disputably bad morals. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it true that dumb brutes were created tame 
and harmless? Did not one species devour another 
before man appeared ? 


rT\HERE is no higher authority than Milton's 

for the belief that animals were harmless before 
the fall of man. Geologists find fossils which give in- 
disputable evidence of the existence of beasts of prey 
before Adam. j 


2. Is it best, in teaching Bible chronology to the 
young, to follow the reckoning found in the margin of 
our Bibles, or is it best to conclude we know nothing 
about it, and merely teach events in their logical 
order? 

It is best, we think, never to burden a child with the 
dry and tedious memory of dates. We know some- 
thing of scriptural chronology, but that knowledge 1s 
a very imperfect one, and, however valuable it may 
be to the learned, it is of no use to the young, except 
in so far as it gives clearness and picturesqueness to 
the narrative. Do not teach abstract chronology at 
all, but use it when a particular incident is made clear 
or interesting by a chronological fact. The synchron- 
isms between sacred and profane history, for instance, 
often excite interest and help the memory. 


3. Should ministers teach Bible classes in the Sab- 
bath-schools of their churches? 


That depends. Some preachers are dull teachers. 
Some have not the health to bear the additional labor. 
No minister should do it if it can be done quite as well 
by a layman; but some ministers are almost obliged 
to teach an adult class for want of anybody else of 
suitable abilities and attainments. 


4. In attending the meetings of another denomina- 
tion from that to which my wife and I have belonged 
for some years, I feel I have derived greater spiritual 
benefit than in attending our own church; and I feel 
that that church possesses greater vitality than the old 
church, and I desire to change my church relations, 
but my wife refuses to leave the old church. What 
ought I to do? 

If you feel sure that you can derive sufficient spirit- 
ual benefit to compensate for the probable division of 
feeling that may ensue between you and your wife; if 
you feel that the spiritual benefit you would derive 
from the new association would be worth more than 
your usefulness in the old, where good, earnest men 
“must be sadly needed, you should by all means change. 
But youshould not put a feather's weight of constraint 
upon your wife—not even by requesting her to go with 
you. If she feels that it would bea calamity to up- 
root herself from the associations of the old church, 
you should not disturb her mind. We do not think 
there is any such means of gtace in the world as a gen- 
erous sacrifice of our wishes to somebody’s else. It’s 
worth a year of church-gojng anywhere. 


5. Is it right to excommunicate a member because his 
sense of duty compels him to ask for and insist wpon 
an open dismisston ? ; 

It certainly is not right. Excommunication is a sort 
ef capital punishment not to be resorted te except in 
extreme cases, and if the ease is correctly stated by our 
correspondent, he is-the victim of intolerance. But we 





-Doth sides, the case might seom very -different. : 





cannot decide upon an 4% parte statement. Hf we bad. 





6. Do you think it necessary for a person to believe in 
eternal damnation in order to be a true Christian? 

Do you think a belief in eternal punishment should 
be made a condition of membership in a Congrega- 
tional Church ? 

We know of nothing in Scripture or common-sense 
that makes one’s opinions about a future life a condi- 
tion of salvation or church membership. 

7. Are not certain qualities of the mind strengthened 
by the game of chess? 

Yes. They are not the highest qualities, but service- 
able ones. Chess is the most intellectual ef games, aud 
if it were not hard work, would be delightful recrea- 
tion. It furnishes a kind of mental gymnastics. And 
yet one cannot but observe that men who devote 
themselves to athletic exercises never use their 
strength to much advantage, and men who become 
very famous chess players have little power or leisure 
left for anything else. Chess-playing, among other 
things, is good in moderation. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HE Rev. Aaron Williams, D.D., of Pittsburgh, 
writes: “Allow me to say a word in regard to the 
employment of Chinese coolies in a cutlery establish- 
ment at Beaver Falls, Pa., of which the Harmonists (or 
Ecomomites, as they are called) are the chief owners. 
Your correspondent from Canton, Ohie, in a recent 
number of your paper, presents very strongly the argu- 
ment in opposition to the employment of Chinese 
laborers in this country; but your readers will proba- 
bly conclude thathe does not greatly weaken the 
force of the views presented in a former number by a 
correspondent from Oregon. There are manifestly 
two sides to this whole question. But I do not now 
propose to discuss it. I would only say, from personal 
knowledge, that the experiment at Beaver Falls is en- 
tirely satisfactory to the proprietors of the establish- 
ment—just as it is, I believe, at North Adams, Mass. 
The laborers come voluntarily, they are kindly treated, 
they receive wages which are satisfactory to them, 
they soon become expert workmen and are more relia- 
ble than those whom they have superseded, and they 
wiil be at liberty to leave as soon as their contract has 
expired. They rest on the Sabbath, and receive in- 
struction, as they are anxious to do, in the English 
language and in the principles of Christianity. There is 
indeed much outside opposition; but it is chiefly fos- 
tered by those who might have retained their places in 
the establishment, and at their former wages, but who 
chose to leave because they were unwilling to work 
with the Chinese.”’ 

—A majority (7) of the Committee of the Maine 
Legislature appointed to consider thesubject of woman 
suffrage have reported against the measure, while the 
minority (3) have reported a resolve in favor of a 
change in the Constitution to enable women to vote. 

—The article entitled ‘‘ Religion of the Harmon- 
ists,” which appeared in the Christian Union of the 
12th inst., was marred by a typographical error so im- 
portant as to require correetion. The author wrote, 
“The Harmonists are decided Trinitarians,”’ whereas 
our types unfortunately made him say that they are 
Unitarians. 

—At the extra session of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts for 1872, a resolution was adopted censuring 
Senator Sumner for his proposal to remove from the 
U. S. battle-flags the inscriptions recording the Union 
victories in the late civil war. On Thursday a petition 
was presented to the Legislature of 1873, asking that 
body to rescind and annul the said resolution. The 
petition was in the handwriting of the poet Whittier, 
and bore his signature, with those of James T. Fields, 
Samuel G. Howe, Peleg W. Chandler, Henry L. Pierce, 
8S. E. Sewall, George B. Emerson, W. D. Howells, 
Josiah Quincy John 8. Dwight, James Sturgis, Charles 
E. Wiggin, William Claflin, B. G. Boardman, .W. R. 
Alger, O- W. Holmes, Otis Rich, E, P. Whipple, J. 
Ingersoll Bowditch, Charles A. B. Shepard, R. H. Dana, 
Jr., William Lee, G. 8. Hillard, George T. Angell, Ed- 
ward L. Pierce, Samuel Jennison, Richard Perkins and 
William J. Dall. A letter from Mr. Whittier was read 
to the House, in which he expressed the opinion that 
‘Massachusetts never did anythirfg more foolish, more 
uncalled for, and more wicked than the vote of cen- 
sure on Mr. Sumner.’”’ The petition, by joint vote of 
the two Houses, was referred to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, with instructions te give the peti- 
tioners a hearing. 

—‘*The Children’s Educational Relief Associa- . 
tion" has been formed and incorporated for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the Board of Public Instfuc- 
tion in advancing the cause of education on a broad 
and unsectarian basis; and its special work is to aid 
poor children to attend the public schools of this city. 
It is not proposed to take children from the ‘slums of 
vice,”’ but to work among those who, for want of suit- 
able clothing, or for some similar reason, do not now 
attend the public schools, and are liable either to grow 
up in vice or to enter sectarian schools. The best in- 
terests of the country require that all children should 
come under the hberalizing and patriotic influence of 
our public schools, where instruction 1s thorough as it 
is free, rather than go to institutions whose primary 
object is to put.the stamp of a religious. sect upon the 
youthful mind. In the words .of Dr. Holland; Presi- 
dent. of the. Board of Public’ Instruction: \\In. no in- 
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school to be placed upon a child when it can possibly 
be avoided, and every public consideration urges that 
such schools be made as small as possible. In saying 
this | do not mean to convey the impression that cor- 
porate charities have no office in the redemption and 
training of the children of such a city as this; but that 
with our 15,009 vacant seats in the public schools there 
is a better way, if it can possibly be reached, and as far 
as it can be reached. All influences that make divis- 
ions 2nd cliques in our society are bad influences, and 
all of them interfere with the highest efficiency of our 
school system. I learn that a charity is now being or- 
ganized whose object it is to clothe poor children for 
the public schools, and in other ways make it possible 
for them to attend. The end sought is so much better 
than that of placing them in Charity Schools—so much 
better for them and for the city—that I cannot but 
desire that the results may realize the hopes of its 


projectors.” 





TEMPTATION BY POST. 

FYXHE majority of men manage to live in a con- 

dition of moral mediocrity. If they are not 
very good, upon the other hand they are not very 
bad; and if they.do not rise to any extraordinary 
height of conscientious cultivation, they do not, at 
least, sink to the lowest depth of obliquity. Many 
of them never fall, because they are never tempted, 
or never beyond their strength to resist. Many 
are saved by a lingering self-respect which proves 
a sufficient safeguard, though not of the highest 
character ; while others are preserved by a love of 
approbation from which few are wholly free. Yet 
with this undoubted pias of the human character 
towards virtuous living, it would, we fear, be with 
no very encouraging result if we could arrive at 
the moral average of society, and the standard of 
rectitude which the majority entertains. The 
language has several phrases which are common 
enough to be colloquial, and which indicate on 
our own notions, at least of the weakness of each 
other. We sometimes exclaim, ‘‘ Poor human na- 
ture!’ as if that were a sufficient apology for any 
fault, whether grave or trifling. Alas! this nature 
and its weakness is known, not only to philoso- 
phers and moralists, but to those who prey upon 
their kind, and subsist by deliberate wrong-doing. 
Let us illustrate ! 

We have before us a neatly lithographed circu- 
lar, which was sent through the post-office, and 
which invites the receiver to purchase counterfeit 
money. The first thing which strikes us upon 
reading it is the perfect coolness with which it is 
taken for granted that counterfeiting is a legiti- 
mate business. The merchant in bad money writes 
exactly as a merchant in fish or in cotton would 
write. He expatiates upon the excellence of his 
wares, and his great conveniencies for their large 
production. He intimates, which is the drollest 
of all, that he knows his correspondent to be a 
perfectly trustworthy man, who will trade in 
counterfeit money ‘‘upon the square,” and pass it 
in the most honorable manner. He writes exactly 
as if his vocation were the most useful in the 
world. He shows how a handsome fortune may 
be swiftly acquired by this sort of swindling. He 
calls upon the person addressed at once to send 
him money, and assures him that he will in good 
time receive in return a fine package of ‘‘ flimsies,” 
lively to look up, easy to circulate, and sure to be 
profitable. In the most friendly way he invites a 
visit to his manufactory in New York, where the 
whole process of making bad money as good as 

_the best may be witnessed. “I am a rogue,” he 
says, substantially, ‘‘and you are a rogue; let us 
put our two roguish heads together, and it will be 
better for both of us. We are both respectable 
now—why should we not be also rich?” 

The oddity of it is, that there is an iniquity 
within an iniquity, and that the whole thing is a 
duplex villainy. ‘The smooth and sharp writer 
has no counterfeit money to sell. He has no place 
of business in New York, albeit he invites his cor- 
respondent to visit him there, and proffers to him 
the most unbounded hospitality. The man who 
receives the seductive and subtle circular, if he be 
a dishonest fool, will send his money for the lovely 
counterfeits, but he will never: receive them ‘‘ by 
express,” or otherwise. Gradually he will arrive 
at the conviction that he is an ass, and that he has 
only been saved from practical as well as theoreti- 
cal dishonesty by the raseality of a sharper knave 
than himself. But without knowing more than 
his name, picked, perhaps, hap-hazard out of an 
old newspaper or directory, what an accurate esti- 
mate did the tempter make of his moral propor- 
tions—as exact as if the writer had been acquaint- 
ed with him from childhood, and had constantly 
studied his moral character. And this brings us 
to the most depressing and mortifying considera- 
tion of all. 





The New York knave, sitting in his den, and 
preparing his bait for foolish fishes, reasons thus: 
“If I post one thousand circulars inviting one 
thousand persons to send me good money, and 
promising to send them, in turn, a larger amount 
of bad money, perhaps nine hundred of those to 
whom I address the invitation will throw it into 
the fire, and take no further notice of it! On the 
other hand, if one hundred gudgeons are caught, 
and send me, say ten dollars each, I shall make 
one thousand dollars by the operation, less my ex- 
pense of posting and printing.” And the worst of 
it is, that the secamp is reasoning accurately upon 
his knowledge of ‘‘ poor human nature.” So far 
as the returns are concerned, he is doing a perfect- 
ly safe business; nor is he in much danger from 
the police. How can those who have responded 
favorably to his overtures, and thus taken the first 
step in felony, complain to the authorities that 
they have been cheated? And if the police want 
him, where are they to find him? His only trouble 
will be with the post-office, and the danger there 
is hardly worth computation. As we have already 
said, his strong point is human weakness. He has 
calculated the flabbiness of man’s moral constitu- 
tion nicely. He presumes that so many men out 
of so many men are deterred from dishonesty by 
fear only of the consequences; and since the 
shameful business has been tried before and 
money made out of it, he is certain that, if tried 
again, a like profitable result will follow. 

What shall we say, then? What can we do but 
echo the old ery: ‘‘ Poor human nature!” The na- 
ture itself is rich enough, but then its wealth is in 
its possibilities of culture; and the greater its 
chances, the greater will be its failure, if haply it 
should fail. We must turn for consolation from 
the spectacle of gregarious folly to instances, which 
surely are not wanting, of individual wisdom. If 
the gentleman to whom this insulting circular was 
sent cast it from him with a kind of comic indig- 
nation, surely many others accorded to it a recep- 
tion no less inhospitable. Efforts to reform and 
elevate the mass are not to be discouraged, how- 
ever discouraging may be their results ; but manli- 
ness is of the man, and evil deeds are of the evil- 
doer. We ntust content ourselves with this reflec- 
tion, and with a prayer to the reader to be at 
least wise, if he cannot be honest. 





SMUGGLING AS A FINE ART. 

ic OW does it come that the American woman, 

untiring in self-sacrifice and devotedly pa- 
triotic in any great crisis of national affairs, de- 
lights to lapse, in time of peace, into something 
very like rascality, so far as the revenue imposts 
are concerned? She may or may not carry lace 
and diamonds in her panier, and dispose of Gene- 
va watches in side-pockets and in the crown of 
her hat. She may, with’ unblushing effrontery, 
‘**declare” her trunks innocent of aught save “‘a 
few presents ;” or she may connive at bribing the 
easy-going official, and cross his palm with gold. 
But she always, as a rule, rejoiceth when she can 
unroll her precious spoils, whispering to the ad- 
miring friends who witness the excavation : ‘‘ Got 
them allin without paying one cent!” Matron or 
maid, gentle or simple, it is all one, the infinite 
satisfaction with which she gloats over her prizes, 
doubly dear to her since she has had the excite- 
ment and the glory of cheating Uncle Sam. The 
very woman who in war time lived on ‘‘ pork and 
beans,” and gave every spare minute of time and 
dollar from her purse to the Sanitary Commission ; 
the woman who insisted that her set of Gorham 
ware, because she used it as silver, should pay tax 
as well as the massive plate stored away in walnut 
chest, each and all sing peans of triumph over a 
package of gloves, a roll of velvet, a box of laces, 
rescued from the enemy. 

Can this be the demoralization of a European 
tour, the disillusion which some unbalanced Ameri- 
cans confess to, or the o’er-mastering passion for 
dress that comes in to give a final puff to the flick- 
ering flame of patriotic feeling? Not so; for even 
the untraveled American dame, who ventures 
timidly from Niagara across the Canada water, 
loses her head also among the Balbriggans and 
seal-skins, and comes panting home, amid summer 
heats, with the wintry spoi’s she has smuggled 
across the border. No, it is deeper than that; it 
would seem to be inherent, the triumph and satis- 
faction of running the blockade of law. But it 
need not be long a puzzle, nor the causes far to 
seek. i 

In war-time, the American woman wes a part of 
the nation's life ; she felt its heart-beats responsive 
toher own. She knew full well how vitally and in- 











stantly its triumph or its defeat came home to her. 
She was an individual in'those days, a responsible 
power. It gave her dignity, self-respect, and kept 
ever alive the patriotic fire. She knew herself to 
to be an essential unit in the State. The war 
ended, the glow and fervor smothered and 
dead, she goes back to—what? A responsible sub- 
ject to the punishment of law, but an inapprecia- 
ble cipher, a chattel, in all other regard. What is 
the Government, what are the laws, to this abnor- 
mal creature in American institutions ? Whenthe 
tax- gatherer comes, or the cugtoms-officer, she.is 
an individual, to her cost. When the doom of law 
is read, she stands forth without shield or immun- 
ity of sex, in the prison-van or at the gallows itself. 
Responsible? Yes, surely, to taxation and punish- 
ment, but responsible in the American sense of 
power, framer of the laws that govern her,—an 
infant, an idiot, are her legal peers. 

Why should not Lady Midas, the wife of yon 
railway king, use her feminine ingenuity to bring 
in her nine trunks unrifled and unvalued? The 
law knows her not, save as it knows her Irish 
nurse-maid or the toddling baby at her side. It is 
a dangerous experiment to cultivate and stimulate 
& woman’s powers in the free soil of Yankee 
growth, and then give them no outlet save in the 
feminine by-ways of dress and deception. If the 
woman be needy, let Washington beware! Medi- 
ocre talents, combined with feminine persuasion 
and charm, will win from the nation’s purse more 
promises to pay than the ‘‘ value received” will 
show. 

Irresponsible power, the power that makes diplo- 
mates and lobbyists of so many fair ones, is the 
curse of American women to-day. From the great 
Ammirale, heading the list of women ‘‘ who don't 
want to vote,” and then going down into com- 
mittees of Congress, interviewing and pleading for 
certain money appropriations, to ask publicly for 
which she regards as quite within her sphere, to 
the hundreds and thousands of fair revenue-run- 
ners, the sequence is easy. It is the logical result 
of the Chinese constriction our laws have placed 
upon a woman’s freedom. Denied to stand honest- 
ly upon her feet, the peer of any other American 
citizen, her hands and tongue, and eyes have had 
their sweet revenge. 

Miss Helen Taylor, writing of the position of 
Englishwomen before the law, has an able paper 
entitled, ‘‘Too Late and too Soon,” a protest 
against half-measures in legislating for women 
freeholders. Would that we could inscribe over 
every State law that assumes to govern women, 
‘*Too little and too much.” Too much, indeed, if 
women be but the petted, guarded playthings of a 
rich man’s life, with liberty to cheat and steal, and 
snap their gloved fingers at the revenue-law ; and 
all, all too little for the working-women to whom 
is denied, with fine sarcasm, the protection the bal- 
lot gives to every working-inan. 8S. C. H. 
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A MINISTER HUNT. 
BY C. A. G. 


HE despatch came at the breakfast-table. It 

was Saturday morning, too. The Dominie's wife 
gave such a plaintive sigh as she read it that I certainly 
thought Bildad was drowned, or expelled from board. 
ing-school—two things of which we lived in daily ter- 
ror. But it was only to say the Dominie could not 
return home that night, and the retired Rev. Eliphalet 
Green must be requested to fill the pulpit in his stead 
the next day. 

‘‘But Mr. Green has gone to preach at Kaatskill,” 
said Madam Dominie, mournfully. 

“Ask young Clericus ; he don’t like to preach in 
vacation, but perhaps he'll oblige us for once,” sug 
gested I, anxious to help in this crisis. 

** He is sick,"’ was the resigned reply. 

“Isn't there some one at the hotel?" 

-‘* Not a minister on the books; I went over last night 
to look, for fear father might be detained,”’ said Moses, 
@t. twelve, and, like his mother, care-taking. 

The hotel, which from June to September overflowed 
with people seeking rest and pleasure by our stately 
river, often held some city pastor who was willing to 
fill the desk in our little ivy-covered church for a Sab- 
bath, and more than once the Dominie had thus made 
up for his own absence when circumstances withheld 
him. Sol turned thither hopefully, and meeting dis- 
appointment now vaulted over intervening points of 
reasoning to the conclusion: 

“The church must be closed, then.”’ 

“But that always distresses the Dominie so,"’ re- 
marked his wife, dejectedly. ‘ He says it never should 
be done unless under great pressure. And he will be 
so displeased to find —” 

“Let him come home and attend to it, then; or send 
word of his absence before Saturday morning,” inter- 
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rupted I, tartly, not yet having embraced those pre- 
cepts of the Apostie Paul, which Madam Dominie had 
taken to her wifely heart with such unction. 

She gave me a regretful, reproachful glance, as se- 
vere as her gentle eyes could bestow, and then sighed; 
while I, inwardly penitent, but outwardly obdurate, 
immediately said: 

** You'll have to preach yourself, then.” 

I never would have made that remark if the time 
had not been before Miss Smilie troubled the theologi- 
cal waters, and demonstrated the possibility of what 
was to the good little woman at the breakfast-table 
that morning the mildest of improbable dreams. Yet 
I thought, even then, that a sermon from her would be 
equal—well, equal to one from the Rev. Eliphalet 
Green, for instance. 

“IT wish I could do it, mother,” said Moses, with her 
anxious look reflected on his young brow. 

And then I atoned for previous unsuitable remarks 
by a bright thought. 

“Why not send down to Dr. Coleus? He will come, or 
send some one, I’m sure.” 

“If [ could only see him I think he would. But it is 
too late to trust to a letter, and it is impossible for me 
to go to the city to-day,” said the Dominie’s wife, re- 
luctantly. 

“And I must finish cataloguing those pamphlets; 
father said they must be done to-night,”’ added Moses, 
with despondent tone. 

Visions of a promised day spent on the river with 
books, lunch-basket, and friend, rose seductively be- 
fore my mental orb, but I banished them heroically 
and flung myself into the breach. 

“IT will go; give me directions, and I will enter the 
city and bring home a minister, though [ perish in the 
attempt!” 

I have not infrequently felt that the reward of virtue 
was slow in manifesting itself; but when I saw how the 
cloud was dispelled from the brown eyes of Madam 
Dominie, | was repaid in advance to the extent that I 
rushed for my bonnet without one sigh for the pleas- 
ures to be foregone, and nipped in the bud my mental 
objurgations of the absentee who had so coolly shifted 
the burden from his broad shoulders to her slender 
ones, 

Moses ran ahead to hail the ferry-boat and delay its 
immediate departure, while I pulled on my best gloves 
and hurried down the cross-cut to the dock, to the 
manifest injury of my boots on account of the rocks, 
and my temper on account of the boots. However, 
being seated in the early train on my way to the city, 
there came gradually the dignity and serenity proper 
for a mission like mine, and I finally alighted in the 
uproar and confusion of the depot with my bonnet- 
strings in order, and my heartcomposed. Armed with 
my friend’s introduction, I presented myself at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Coleus, and was at once ushered into the 
midst of the Maternal Meeting being held in the pretty 
parlors. From out the circle of strangers a gracious, 
womanly presence came to my relief, heard my errand, 
and tempered the negative of her reply with kindly 
regret. Dr. Coleus was out of town for the Sunday. 
If he had known of our need yesterday he would cheer- 
fully have filled his friend’s desk at Stratford. But, 
yesterday we had looked for the coming of the truant 
Dominie, and our need was not. So I turned away, 
east down, but not in despair, for there was yet one 
more arrow in my quiver, one more card of direction 
in my hand. The Rev. Dr. Greatheart, friend of my 
friend, and first cousin to Dr. Coleus, was my hope. ,. 

Did ever any inexperienced country female essay the 
intricacies of the Bible House before, I wonder, and 
search wildly for some particular office and occupant 
therein? I know not who the architect may have 
been, but certainly he was at war with the numberer 
thereof, and the latter’s design must have been to af- 
ford to the seeker the greatest possible amount of 
pedestrian exercise in attaining his object. After T 
had ascended innumerable stairs, traversed unknown 
corridors, questioned numberless polite but evidently 
astonished gentlemen. I found No. 13'4 where I should 
naturally have expected to find No. 8734, and, entering, 
saw, not Dr. Greatheart, but his secretary. ’ 

In the Bible House, as of distance, so of time, ap- 

arently, they take no note of it. The secretary said 
I must wait ten minutes for the Doctor's return, and I 
actually waited fifty-three, in which time I faithfully 
examined amap of the Micronesian Islands, and read 
half a copy of the Hong Kong Herald. But when he 
came, at last, what comfort in his smiling presence, 
what encouragement in his attentive eyes! 

* Yes, he remembered the church at Stratford ; would 
like to preach there again; but’’—oh fatal conjunc- 
tion!—** he was engaged for the morrow. Never mind; 
he could direct me where I could not fail to secure a 
shepherd for our deserted flock.”’ 

With a cordial hand-shake and wishes for success so 
graciously uttered, they seemed certain to compel their 
own fulfillment, Dr. Greatheart dismissed me, holding 
carefully te a card that seemed to embody a condensed 
directory. 

** But it is well to have several strings to one’s bow," 
repeated I, quoting the reverend gentleman’s quota- 
tion, as I set out for the place first indicated on my 
ecard. Later, I entertained doubts of the wisdom of 
that adage. ; 

I will not harrow the syrapathetic reader with de- 
tails of how I climbed steep stairs to editorial sanctums, 
dived into dismal offices, invaded stately libraries, was 
stranded in Nassau Street at the Tract House, attained 





with weariness to University Place, and seemingly in- 
vestigated every ministerial haunt or abode between 
the Battery and Fortieth Street—of how always the 
desired clerical helper fied before my advance, was 
sick, afflicted, absent, indisposed, engaged, everything, 
except reasonably ready to follow me to the empty 
pulpit at Stratford; of how at each place of unsatisfied 
quest, politeness or benevolence suggested to me a new 
direction, another possible chance, until the reverse 
side of my card was also filled, and an endless vista of 
ministers stretched before me, so that | felt a keenness 
of sympathy with the Wandering Jew, such as was 
never before awakened in my heart for that historical 
personage. 

With confidence I assure the reader that the preced- 
ing sentence but feebly indicates the length of my 
experience and search. 

When, finally, dusty and dilapidated, hungry and 
harrassed, I paused to lunch and rest, tea had no power 
to cheer, and strawberries were as ashes on the lips, 
while imagination called up the face of Madam Dom- 
inie changing from hope to resignation at my fruitless 
return, the mournfulness of Moses, the morrow’s empty 
desk and silent church, the home-coming Dominie’s dis- 
pleasure, not less sure because unclothed in words. 
Obviously, all the possibilities indicated on the card 
could not be tried, unless, indeed, one came again to 
the city for the express purpose. 

Which should be selected for a last effort? To this 
day it isa mystery why 24 East 201st Street should win 
the selection. Perhaps some vague feeling that its dis- 
tance up-town smacked of the pastoral and leisurely, 
suggestive that the Rev. Amadeus Long was more 
likely to be disengaged than the more centrally lo- 
cated clergy, was the motive; perhaps it was the in- 
fluence of the unlucky star that had seemed to rule the 
day forme. However that may be, thither I went by 
car or ’bus, rumbling along with aggravating slowness, 
yet with rising exhilaration and hope at every turn of 
the clumsy wheels. It must be that energy and per- 
severance would succeed at last—else where was the 
morality of copy-books? 

A stone-front house, with ivy baskets in the windows, 
and a pretty brown-eyed child at play on the steps; 
admiration of the taste of the Rev. Amadeus as I pulled 
the bell; beaming confidence as I uttered his name; 
blank astonishment at the reply. He—did not live 
there! 

In vain to insist, display my card of direction, urge 
the impossibility of a mistake on my part; the Rev. 
Amadeus Long didn’t live there, never had lived there, 
wasn’t likely to live there in the future; didn’t live in 
that block, or on that street. The brown-eyed little 
maid at play smiled on the departing stranger, but had 
she been one of Raphael's cherubs, it wouldn’t have 
given me the least satisfaction. 

In the down-town ride that ensued there was no ex- 
hilaration, but the gradual growth of an idea that 
resulted in the invasion of the first shop in sight, and the 
consultation of a * Directory,” proffered by a languid 
clerk who seemed quite beyond wonder at any femin- 
ine flurry or hurry. The “ Directory’ confirmed my 
distracting suspicion. The Rev. Amadeus Long did live 
—at 201 East 24th Street. I had simply reversed the 
direction. It is said there are times when the heart 
is too full for utterance. For me, that was one of 
those times. 

It will never be known whether the clerical gentle- 
man above named wasin a position to supply the Strat- 
ford pulpit that Sunday or not. The watch said if the 
evening boat was to be reached at all it must be sought 
immediately. It was sought and reached just as the 
plank was about to be withdrawn, causing a breath- 
less, much flushed female to skip aboard with an agility 
that delighted all the newsboys and pea-nut vendors on 
the wharf. Then the Aurora Laneswung slowly from 
her moorings, the blind harpist twanged away at 
“Wearing of the Green,”’ the river breeze began to 
cool heated brows, and the city, entered in high hope 
that morning, was, in utter defeat, left behind. 

Moses was waiting at the Stratford dock; he follow- 
ed his gentle greeting with a gentle question, which I 
nipped in twain,with a sudden “ Don't talk!"’ and in- 
stantly repentedtthe rebuke of his astonished eyes and 
mute obedience. 

“You must be very tired,’’ was Madam Dominie’s 
tender greeting on the steps, but the power of answer- 
ing speech was taken from me suddenly—for there, on 
the piazza, distinct amid the twilight shadows, stood a 
well-known portly figure. The Dominie himself had 
returned! 

It was so like a man. To command impossibilities, 
and throw us into dire commotion by his telegram; 
then calmly “change his plans,” and return in dig- 
nified complacency that mocked our confusion, and 
rendered futile our endeavors, to give us a ‘‘ welcome 
surprise.” It was welcome—te his wife. 

“Things don’t end when they’re done,”’ as Moses re- 
marked, with gravity beyond his years, and already 
touched by the shadow of coming theological and 
moral researches. 

The bearing of which remark is that for a week after 
the Dominie was deluged: with letters from the city, 
resultant from my clerical quest, each alluding thereto 
with polite regret, and signifying that future calls of 
the Stratford pulpit might not be so disappointingly 
met. It was to the delight of one unspiritual nature 
that he had to answer them all, and found it a decided 
bore. 

When I set out on this narration I am positive that I 
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had ® moral in view. If it has slipped through my 
fingers somehow, I am confident that it exists, and that 
the sympathetic reader will find it for him or herself. 
If it is not, as Boadicia declares, that much would be 
saved and righted could women preach, it is something 
else, and since I do not state it, each reader wil be 
satisfied to define it according to his own views! 





OLD SUSAN. 
BY GERTRUDE L. VANDERBILT. 

7 } pe de Lord, I’m pretty well, and granny’s 

no wuss.’’ I heard the voice below my win- 
dow just as the dawn of a bright summer day was 
coloring the eastern horizon. Then another question 
was asked by the cook below, as she threw open the 
shutters, but I could only hear old Susan’s reply : ** No, 
I can’t come in; I’m up so airly to look for wood to 
bile the kittle. Granny’ll be a-wantin’ breakfast." 

Soon after I saw the poor old woman bént almost 
double with the weight of fagots on her back, and her 
check apron filled with chips and corn-cobs from the 
wood-yard. I raised the sash, and called her: 

* Aunt Susan, do come in! Flora will get your break- 
fast, and you can take some home with you for gran- 
ny,” said I. 

She lowered the bundle of fagots from her shoulders, 
and pushed back the long gingham sun-bonnet, as she 
looked up at my window. 

* Bless yer heart, chile, but I couldn't—wouldn't!" 
She shook her head very decidedly, and adjusted the 
red bandana turban which had been crushed down by 
the sun-bonnet. ‘ Ye see, me and granny ain't bad 
fambly prayers yit this morning. That's it; obliged 
to yer jes’ the same.” 

1 suggested that our Heavenly Father would not re- 
ject prayers that were offered after breakfast. She 
looked up at me as I leaned from the window to catch 
the glory of the sunrise, and said, with rather a touch 
of sadness in her tone: 

“No, chile, yer hadn't oughter think so. De Lord 
fust, an’ everything else afterwards. Ef ye eat, or ef 
ye drink, do it all to de glory of God; but it tain’t ter 
his glory ef yer please yerself fust. I'll be round 
biemby; then we ’splain the matter together.” And 
reloading her tired shoulders, she tottered off under 
her burden. 

This poor colored woman, bent down by her seventy 
years of sickness and poverty and hard work and con- 
stant care, had a conscience so fender that nothing 
could have induced her to partake of the proffered 
meal before she had offered up her morning prayer, 
lest the act might seem like want of reverence and re- 
spect. 

This was not an occasional spasmodic outburst of 
piety; she seemed always anxious to talk about God, 
and, as she could not read herself, to bear others read 
about him. I never knew one who seemed to be in 
such constant and close communion with God. In my 
visits among the poor, I remember calling at her door 
one day, and being obliged to wait some time after 
knocking, although I heard her voice within. I was 
surprised that she should keep me waiting, for she had 
such a delicate sense of the duties of hospitality that 
she was particularly careful never to oblige a visitor 
to remain standing at her door. I soon discovered that 
she was engaged in prayer; one greater than. any 
earthly guest was with her; it almost seemed as if she 
pleaded before one who was visibly present. She 
waited and wept, she urged, entreated and earnestly 
pleaded; then gradually her tone changed, and her 
voice rose in prayer and loud hallelujahs, and then she 
was silent. I knocked once more, and hastily now she 
threw open the door; the traces of tears were still on 
her cheeks and in her poor, dim eyes. 

“Welcome, welcome!” she exclaimed; ‘**come in. 
De Lord’s bin wid me dis day. Praise and bless his 
holy name. I'se had sich a blessed time."’ 

Then she dusted the only spare seat her poor room 
afforded, and placed it so that as she seated herself 
upon her bed she should face me. 

“Oh, chile!” she exclaimed; ‘de prayers dat'’s gone 
up from dis poor shanty for you and de Sunday-school! 
Dey’s gone right up from dis poor, low, mean place, 
right up through dis old roof, straight up to de great 
white throne!"") And she clasped her hands and looked 
up as if she saw the vision beyond. ‘ God's holy angels 
has heard ’em, Jesus’s listened to ’em, and God’s trea- 
sured ’em up, and dey’ll come down in blessin’s when 
old Susan’s dead and gone. When I gits rid of dis 
mis’able, sickly body, and rises up to where my pray- 
ers's gone before me, oh, how I'll sing wid de holy 
angels, praise de Lord, praise de Lord!” 

She used to go off in these rhapsodies frequently ; 
she had duil prosaic neighbors, who never got excited 
over praise or anything else, and they used to say that 
old Susan was crazy when she prayed. In alluding to 
this sbe once told me, smiling, that she was going to 
ask the Lord to make them crazy in prayer. She 
thought a little more earnestness on the subject would 
be an improvement. Her faith was so strong that it 
seemed to have an element of sublimity in it; it was 
grand! The extreme poverty in which she lived, and 
her reliance upon others for every comfort in life, 
made her realize her dependence upon our Father in 
heaven more strongly than those who live in ease and 
luxury. She has often said to me, Iam poor and sick, 
broker down with hard work, crooked and bent with 
rheumatism, my wrists are so weak, and my fingers se 
stiff, that I can hardly pick up chips; boys often laugh 
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at me in the street, because when I bend down I can- 
not always get up again; sometimes my fire goes out, 
and I have nothing to eat until the Lord sends some 
kind friend with food. But bless the Lord I am going 
home. The Lord is my Father, and in my Father's 
house there is plenty; more than enough. Oh, when I 
get home! Dear Lord, dear Lord! When I shall 
reach my home, I shall forget all the troubles I have 
had in this poor shanty. Looking at her in her poor 
room, I have often thought that if possible, heaven 
would seem more glorious to her, coming out of distress 
and misery, sickness and want, darkness and cold, into 
the full blaze of heavenly light. 

She was very grateful to those who paid her rent. Of 
one lady in particular, she often spoke to me with great 
affection. She said to me once, naming this lady: ‘*‘ She 
is to be paid back every cent.” It was spoken with so 
much earnestness that I involuntarily looked around 
as if [ expected to see some one standing there with 
the money. She smiled, and told me she had been re- 
minding God of his promise to pay her debts. 

IT once called, on passing to leave some dinner for 
her, she met me at the door, and insisted on my coming 

‘IT know’d you was a comin’,”’ she said, ‘for 1 had 
nothin’ t’eat, and I prayed de Lord ter send me some- 
thin’.” 

* Well,” I replied, 
sent this to you.” 

She placed the dish on her stove, to keep warm, and 
then she began to talk of prayer. ‘I does pray fur 
you,” she said, *‘and fur Mr. and Mrs. L., and MissC. I 
prays fur all de world, but the Lord lets us choose out 
those who's good to us, and pray fur them most of all. 
Mr. L. has been so good, so good, to me, never gettin’ 
tired of being good to me, oh, I do pray fur him!” 
She paused, and sat thinking a moment, and then 
added- ‘* When Aunt Susan stops a prayin’, she’ll be 
— and dead.” 

* Aunt Susan”’ was by no means a gloomy Christian, 
she had a sense of humor, and was often very quick- 
witted in reply. 

During those terrible riots in New York, in which so 
many of her race fell victims to the mob, she fled to 
her white friends for protection. Some time after this, 
when she was speaking of her faith and her trust in the 
Lord, an Irish Roman Catholic taunted her with hav- 
ing failed to trustin the Lord at that time. Her reply 
was very characteristic. ‘“ Did you ever read in the 
Old Testament of a man named Lot?’ she asked. 
“ Well, Lot showed his faith by running away, and so 
did Aunt Susan!’ In relating to me this story, she 
laughed very heartily, and concluded by saying: ,‘‘ ¥er 
see as I understan’s it, Lot showed his faith by le avin’ 
his home and flyin’ accordin’ to the command of der 
Lord, and Aunt Susan did jes de same, fur I showed my 
faith by usin’ de means de Lord hed appinted, and 
not temptin’ de Lord by stayin’ behind. Jes so.” 

Old Susan’s “ fambly”’ consisted of her aged mother, 
at that time in her hundred and first year, her dog 
Prince, her cat Tom, her hen Toby; & more aged and 
decrepit family were surely never before gathered 
under one roof. If IT had been told that old Dinah’s 
age was a hundred and twenty, from appearances I 
should have been inclined to believe it. Smoking was 
the sole recreation which years had left her. Susan 
would fill her pipe at intervals during the day, and 
after using it, Dinah would sit gazing vacantly around 
her until it was refilled and placed in her hand. The 
dog, proportionately to canine years, had reached an 
equally advanced age with his mistress, and his scabby 
back gave him the appearance of having been eaten 
by moth. The cat and the hen had reached a greater 
than the time usually allotted to their species; each 
would sit for hours perfectly motionless on the door- 
step, as if musing on the singing and exhorting they 
were constantly hearing within the house from their 
old mistress. Susan was very fond of animals, and 
seemed to have a curious power in taming and con- 
trolling them. I once told her, that had she lived ear- 
lier, she might have been taken up for a witch, with 
Tom and Toby as her familiar spirits. 

Old Susan’s faith led her to believe that she could 
see the hand of God in even the most trifling events of 
life, and that, as he was leading her, and teaching 
her through these means, she should be ever on the 
watch, so as not to lose the lessons his providence set in 
her way. She came to me one day with the utmost 
gravity, to tell me of a lesson in resignation. This pet 
dog, through some inadvertence, had eaten a portion 
prepared for rats; her tender heart was much troubled 
by the suffering so carelessly inflicted. Just before ex- 
tinguishing her light at night, she turned to Dinah and 
—to let her tell her own story, as she told it to me: 
**Sez I, granny, look yer last on poor Prince, fur you'll 
never see him alive no more. Then it kinder struck 
me that I wasn’t resigned, so I kneels down, and sez I, 
*O dear Lord, he’s bin a faithful dog to me. He’s 
watched over my things many a day when I was out a 
beggin’ for daily bread; he’s bin very faithful, but I 
gin him up to de Lord. If de Lord says his time’s out, 
Igin him up. I's resigned.’ Nex mornin’ I opens de 
winders, in’ behold, dere’s Prince, jis as well as ever! 
‘Sez I, granny, de Lord has gin him back tome. He 
was jis a tryin’ my faith! His will is the best fur us 
all, ye mus larn dat, granny, dat’s the lesson from dis 
providence.” 

Old Susan still lives,. but her faculties seem gradually 


‘**he has heard your prayer, and has 


. failing, while life yet retains hoid in her weak frame. 
She is helpless, poor and old. While earthly matters’ 
seem fading out of her memory, her thoughts still cling” 








to things above. In my last tract distributing visit to 
her room I found her holding an open Testament with 
the leaf foldeddown at the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. She cannot read, but she sat patheti- 
cally looking at the text. As I entered, she exclaimed : 
“Oh, read it, read it, forme!" Itseemed asif her faith, 
so sorely tried by her long waiting, and her earthly 
sufferings, was for a moment wavering. As I slowly 
and distinctly read the words, ‘‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions,’’ etc., the glimmering rays re- 
kindled, her faith re-asserted itself. ‘‘ Yes, yes!" she 
exclaimed, “I knew it was so, I knew it was written 
somewhere there; now I remember it. I'll yet 
have a home in my Father’s house.”’ As I looked at 
the poor, worn-out frame; the weak, helpless hands; 
the wrinkled face, and the dim eyes, my faith could 
see through these the glorious spirit that should one 
day arise and take its upward flight towards the hea- 
venly mansions. 
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A rector in Louisville sees no reason why congrega- 
tions of colored Episcopal people should not be gathered in 
all the large Southern towns. He says that those who think 
the church worship is of too refined a stamp to be enjoyed by 
these poor pérsons, would have to modify their impressions 

after attending the colored ented: in that city. 




















« The propriety my raising church funds by means of 
fairs, exhibitions, bazaars, etc., has often been questioned, but 
what will be said of holding a ball, and appropriating the pro- 
ceeds for the purchase of a communion service? The young 
people of a new church in the West carried out such a propo- 
sal recently ; but the trustees wisely declined their money as 
the “ hire of folly,” not to be associated with the emblems of a 
sacred service. 





The veteran preachers and missionaries who, years 
ago, first carried the Gospel into our western country, beyond 
the Ohio, are, one by one, going to their final rest. ‘ Father 
Seward,” who started out sixty years ago as a young minister 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society, and helped to found the 
Western Reserve College, and many churches, ended his labors 
notlong since at Talmadge, Ohio. In one of his last letters he 
recalls to mind one of the duties which the Connecticut 
Society enjoined upon him, namely, “to promote harmony 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists’’ wherever he 
went; and his lingering wish was that the walls between these 
two denominations might fall to rise no more. 

The General Theological Library of Boston serves 
such an excellent purpose, that the enterprise might well be 
imitated at other centers. It was founded eleven years ago for 
the benefit of all the religious denominations, and is supported 
and used by all. The members, of whom there are now about 
six hundred, are entitled to take books to any distance, so 
that ministers in the country are able to have the use of works, 
which, doubtless, they could ill afford to own. Tho library 
covers every field of sacred literature, is increased yearly by 
the addition ef one thousand volumes, and now has a circula- 
tion in forty-two towns and villages in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. About half the subscribérs are ministers, 
and half ladies and —— 

The “ Reformed J ews” deserve their title, if any 
significance can be attached to the fact that Unitarian minis- 
ters have lately been invited to preach in the synagogues at 
Rochester and Buffalo. This is certainly a new “ departure” 
in Judaism, the more so, as at the latter place a Rabbi filled 
the Unitarian pulpit in exchange. What Rev. Messrs. Mann 
and Frothingham, the ministers referred to, told their Jewish 
hearers does not appear; but the Rabbi is said to have 
preached a strong sermon, in which he made the statement 
that the “ Reformed Jews”’ looked to the final salvation and 
union of all peoples under one God, and had ceased to expect 
a Messiah and the restoration of political power. Will they ac- 
cept the Messiah who has already come? The more exchange 
of pulpits with the Rabbis the better. 








It is neither pleasant nor edifying to dwell on church 
difficulties, unless it be when the trouble fs all on one side, as 
was the case recently in the Eutaw Place Baptist Church at Bal- 
timore, where the congregation unanimously voted to increase 
their beloved pastor's salary, and he declined their generosity. 
The disagreement was not removed until the congregation met 
again, and, with the same unanimity, resolved to insist upon 
their pastor complying with their resolutions. If every con- 
gregation could occasionally contrive to get into a similar 
state of “hot water,” they would find themselves amply re- 
paid in the better spirits of their pastor, better preaching 
from him, and a warmer feeling among the people generally. 
The other side of this picture requires no comment—the side 
illustrated in the reported case of a minister in Vermont 
who was obliged to resign because his playing blind-man’s 
buff shocked the moral sensibilities of his congregation. 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, assures its 
friends that there is no truth whatever in the current report 
that all religious observances at the institution are to be 
abolished or, at least, made voluntary. In his speech, at the 
Harvard dinner in New York, last week, he said that, in this 
matter, the University hoped to follow the examples and 
teachings of ite conservative sisters, such as Yale, Princeton, 
Brown, and Columbia. At Yale, there‘has been for twenty- 
five years a most interesting experiment in progress on this 
subject. In the academic department, attendance on daily 
prayers and Sunday service has always been enforced; 
while in the scientific department there has been no such 
compulsion. Both departments are managed by conservative, 
religious men of the Congregational denomination, and each 
believes firmly in its own method as producing the best reli- 


gious effect. At Brown, attendance on religious services is, 


voluntary; ‘and at Princeton, college devotional 
‘have always been prominent in the curriculum. “Ty 
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low in the train of our sister institutions; to go one hair’s- 
breadth 1n advance of public opinion on the subject is far 
from our thoughts.”’ 

At the opening of the Cidinincanttanes House in Bos- 
ton, noticed last week, Rev. Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn, de- 
livered the dedicatory address, from which the following pas- 
sage is taken: “ You have put this word ‘ Congregational’ 
upon your house. Do I say wrongly when I affirm that it has 
been used for the first time in the history of our churches? 
For the first time a building erected by the common contri- 
butions of all our people will bear upon the front the conse- 
cration of the name of our polity, the oldest polity of all be- 
lievers, but the last to develop itself denominationally. The 
winter of 1620 and 1621 witnessed the arrival of the tempest- 
tossed Pilgrims, who found their homes in Plymouth. The 
winter of 1872 and 1873 witnesses for the first time a lodgment 
of the principles of our church order in the city they founded, 
and which their memory will ever make illustrious. Are we 
changed in spirit? No. We are Congregationalists because 
we are Christians. We are Congregationalists to-day, and in 
dedicating this house with the name of our polity upon it, we 
have done so because we cannot be as enlightened, honest, 
and upright men and women or as self-denying Christians 
without that polity as with it. I am sure of one thing, that it 
was no sectarian spirit which led us to contribute thus for the 
result which we to-day behold.” 


Congregational Churches are finding a foothold here 
and there in the South, and though their beginnings are 
feeble, the germ in most of them seems to have growth and 
health. In Alabama there are five of these churches, and 
their members are composed principally of colored people, 
because they refuse to make any distinction on account of 
race. Two interesting events recently took place in connec- 
tion with the charges at Marion and Selma—the ordination of 
ministers over them. To the blacks, the exercises of the oc- 
casion were all new, and they listened to everything with the 
deepest attention and satisfaction. At one of the services, a 
Southern gentleman, one of the most active and influential 
members of the Presbyterian Church in that place, attended in 
the evening, and took pains afterwards to express his gratifica- 
tion at what he saw and heard. The two pastors are from the 
North. The church at Marion has a beautiful hoyse of wor- 
ship, erected at a cost of $8,000 by great exertion and sacri- 
fices on the part of its members, The Selma Church has raised 
$2,000 for an edifice, and friendly assistance just now would be 
greatly appreciated by its members, who areall poor. In Vir- 
ginia, we notice that a little colony of English Congregation- 
alists have settled in Mecklenburgh County, where they hope 
to become permanently established. They are not strong 
enough to support a separate church, and they accordingly 
meet with the Presbyterians, their own pastor, Rey. Mr. Drew, 
preaching to them on alternate Sabbaths. 

The Kansgs pulpit has now taken hold of the Senato- 
rial bribery case in that State, at least in Lawrence, where 
Rev. Dr. Read, of the First Baptist Church, has delivered a 
sermon on the subject, which seems to have made astir in 
that community. The satisfaction over the exposure of Mr. 
Pomeroy was so universal] that people overlooked the manner 
in which it had been accomplished ; and accordingly Dr. Read 
boldly reminded them of its immoral features. The whole 
matter was a clear case of doing evil that good might come, 
and the worthy Doctor could not let this conspicuous oppor- 
tunity pass without giving the principle a vigorous blow. He 
said that Colonel York was obliged to tell a deliberate false- 
hood before he could get the facts he wanted; he promised to 
vote for Mr. Pomeroy in consideration of $8,000, when he 
knew that the promise could not be kept. Could this lie be 
justified? The preacher denied that it could be. On the 
same principle, Mr. Pomeroy’s friends who used bribery to 
secure his election might justify their course. “1 know,” 
said Dr. Read, ‘that in the exultation and joy we feel over 
the results reached we are apt to excuse the character of the 
means used. Lord Macaulay dechred that the first fruits 
reaped under a bad system often spring from seed sown under 
a good one. So here the good comes from doing duty, from 
obeying God, from the exposure of Mr. Pomeroy’s wicked- 
ness, and not from Colonel York's falsehood. But the multi- 
tude do nof discriminate; they will ascribe it to the false- 
hood, and many of them will resort to the same deceit, and 
indeed do any wrong that may seem necessary to accomplish 
good ends. Then we shall begin to reap the bitter fruits of 
an example of perfidy in high places.”’ 





FOREIGN. 


In connection with Mr. Spurgeon’s church in London 
is a Pastor's College, where men are trained for the ministry 
without the requirements, we infer, of a general collegiate 
education. It has furnished 169 preachers within a few years, 
who are doing faithful and successful service in towns and 
villages throughout England. Arrangements have just been 
made for the purchase of a piece of ground on which to erect 
an edifice for the college. 





Merle d’Aubigne’s private journal, from which ex- 
tracts are now published for the first time, contains many 
choice and interesting entries. One of these is dated Nov. 23, 
1817, and discloses the fact that he sketched out the plan of 
the work to which he consecrated so large a portion of his life 
at the age of twenty-three, after having visited the castle of 
Wartboursg, so full of memories of Luther. The first volume 
of his History of the Refermation did not appear until eighteen 
years later. 





The figures recently gathered and publisaed by the 
London Nonconformist showing that the Established Churches 
have increased in the number of their sittings at the rate of 
& per cent. during the last twenty-one years, while the non- 
established church sittings have increased at the rate of 59 per 
cent., are not relished nor credited in the Establishment. Ac- 
cordingly, Commissioners from both sides are to test the accu- 
racy of the statistics jointly. If the figures prove correct, the 
movement for the separation of the Church and State in Eng- 
land will doubtless receive a fresh impetus. 


.Paris, in the opinion of Dr. Pressensé, must be re- 
garded as one of the advanced posts of the grand conflict of 
Christianity against Infidelity, and he accordingly proposes, 
in « company with three other Protestant pastors in that city, 


. 
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to found 8 school of religious science in the quarter most 
occupied by students. Here they intend to deliver a course of 
lectures to young men, presenting a logical and systematic 
‘Gefense of the Gospel, just the cause that needs to be pleaded 
now with more energy than ever in that city, ‘‘ which has re- 
cently heard such solemn appeals in the afflictions with which 
God has visited it.” 


The conversion of St. Paul appears to have been 
celebrated on a magnificent scale this year in the London Ca- 
thedral, the music being the grand feature. The orchestra 
appeared in surplices and supported a choir of one hundred 
and fifty voices. An immense congregation filled the build- 
ing, and listened with rapture to the performance of Men- 
delssohn's St. Paw. The Guardian states that the scene was 
without precedent in an English cathedral, and goes on to de- 
fend the dramatic character of the music on the occasion. It 
is of the opinion that “the religious health of the mind is 
promoted by such imposing representations of sacred 
thoughts,” and that the sight and sound of violins, drums, 
trumpets, and clarionets would distract the mind no more 
than an organ when once the worshiper becomes accustomed 
to them. 








Three Protestant Colleges are among the fruits of 
forty years of missionary labor in Turkey, the Robert col- 
lege, for all nationalities, in Constantinople, the Syrian college 
in Beirout, and a third one just started at Aintab, in the 
Armenian mission. The successin planting native churches 
in this latter fleld has been so marked that it has become a 
positive necessity to establish a central college for the educa- 
tion of the native pastors that are required. Such an institu- 
tion was accordingly opened in October last, with seventeen 
students, under the supervision of Rev. T. C. Towbridge, of 
the American Board, and the people of Aintab contributed 
$2,500 to start it on, promising, besides, $4,500 more during the 
present year. Mr. Trowbridge, encouraged in his enterprises, 
is now in Eagland, where he has found many friends, and 
raised already over $5,000. He will probably be here before 
long, to try to obtain the rest of the $100,000 needed. The 
language of the proposed college will be Turkish, the verna- 
cular of all classes of the population of Aintab, and, indeed, 
of all central Turkey. 


Accounts of the great Conference of Missionaries 
from all parts of India, held at Allahabad, during Christmas 
week, are just reaching us. It was a notable gathering—the 
first of its kind—representing all the evangelical missions 
now established in that Empire, both English and American. 
The meeting-place was the spacious Park of the American 
* Presbyterian Mission, on the banks of the Jumna, where a 
camp of fifty tents was pitvhed for the accommodation of the 
missionaries, who numbered over one hundred and thirty. 
As for the exercises, the programme was a weighty one—forty 
papers having been read and discussed during the six days’ 
sessions, embracing every subject of interest to the Con- 
ference, as “Preaching to the Hindoos,”“* State of the 
Churches,” “The Christian Village System,” ‘‘Brahma Somaj,”’ 
etc. How much work was done may be inferred from tho 
length of the sessions, which began at seven o'clock in the 
morning with a prayer-meeting, and ended at nearly ten in 
the evening. Altogether, it was an impressive and inspiring 
Conference—a union of Christians such as India has probably 
never witnessed before. Perhaps the most refreshing meet- 
ing of the entire week, says one paper, was the United Com- 
munion Service on the last Sabbath of the old year, when al- 
most every section of the Christian Church had a representa- 
tive, and almost every country—at least Europe, Asia, and 
America. * English Episcopalians and American Methodists 
sat side by side; Irish Presbyterians and Scotch Free-Church- 
men united in the same service; German Lutherans and Eng- 
lish Baptists took the same cup, and all felt how much nearer 
they were drawn to Christ and one another by fellowship in 
his death, than they were separated by denominational differ- 
ences and theological controversies.” 


~The Week, 





letters found in Mr. Lockwood's files. It is understood that 
his impeachment will be recommended. 


Spain still bears her Republican honors with un- 
looked for equanimity. From the fact that she is once more 
in communication by rail and telegraph with the outside 
world, it may be inferred that the Republican army is making 
head, or at least is not losing ground, against the Carlist in- 
surgents. The United States Government, through its minis- 
ter, General Sickles, was the first to recognize the Republic, 
but we have as yet been spared Congressional action on the 
subject. General Banks indeed made a speech on Friday in 
his favorite vein touching Cuban affairs, but he did not treat 
the new-born Republic with that consideration which we 
should have expected at his hands. However, it is evident 
that General Sickles has received some further instructions 
from the State Department, for he has intimated to the Ma- 
drid Government that the United States will not be unreason- 
able in pressing anti-slavery questions while the Republic is 
changing its clerks and rearranging its ledger so as to adapt 
its business to a Republican form. 

Certainly if Mr. Caldwell, of Kansas, was improperly 
elected to the United States Senate, that body can do no more 
than tell him so, and send him home. If he was properly 
elected nothing can be done. The committee appointed to 
look into his case takes the view first stated, and the Senate 
will doubtless concur, but the committee apologetically inti- 
mates that Caldwell was new te politics, and fell among 
thieves, who told him that he must spend money freely if he 
would be successful. This advice was taken to the amount of 
$60,000, a quarter of which was paid toa dangerous opponent 
on condition that he should withdraw. The whole story as it 
was at first told seems to have been confirmed by evidence. 
The examination into the case of the other Kansas Senator, 


Mr. Pomeroy, is not yet completed, but there is no question, 


about his intimate knowledge of the working of Kansas 
politics, nor about the jurisdiction of the Senate. Col. York, 
and sundry other very confident witnesses, have been in Wash- 
ington testifying as to Pomeroy’s way of conducting a can- 
vass, and if the investigation can be concluded before the 4th 
of March, or during the extra session of the Senate, which the 
President has now called, it is not now apparent how he can 
escape expulsion. Nevertheless, it is unsafe to prophesy as 
to the possible action of a Congressional committee. 





For six weeks, or thereabout, the great Jumei estate, 
valued at some six million dollars, has been before the United 
States Circuit Court, in this city, and has been tried by a 
special, or “struck” jury, composed of men whose intelli- 
gence and respectability are above question. We sketched 
the main features of the case when this Jury was impaneled, 
but may recall its most remarkable features now that a 
decision has been reached. George Washington Bowen 
claimed, and attempted to prove, that he was the illegitimate 
son of Madame Jumel, and consequently entitled to the estate 
which is now held by Mr. Chase and his children. In the 
course of the trial the extraordinary and romantic history of 
Aaron 4urr and his wife was recounted, with all the circum- 
stances which gave a color of truth to the claimant’s preten- 
sions. It was all in vain, however, for the jury returned after 
an hour's consultation with a verdict for the defendant, find- 
ing also, that at the time of her death Madame Jumel had no 
rights in the estate in question which were descendable to 
her heirs. That is to say, the claimant had no right to the 
estate, even if he were the son of Madame Jumel, which he 
had failed to prove. In view of the difficulties which at pre- 
sent surround our jury law, the result of this trial is very 
satisfactory. 





Trade-marks and infringements thereon have re- 
ceived a thorough consideration before the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, and 4 decision has been pronounced by the five 
judges who compose that court which ought to protect manu- 
facturers from the annoyances te which they have been so 
long liable. The case in question was that of the Meridan 
Britannia Company against Charles Parker. The transgression 
for which he was called to account, and of which he was pro- 
d guilty, was the using of *C. Rogers & Bro.’s Al” asa 








President Grant has called an extra session of the 
Senate, to assemble in Washington at noon on the 4th of 
March, at which time the special business which makes such 
a session necessary will be officially announced. 


It is understood that the newly appointed Peace 
Commissioners, who, with General Canby as military adviser, 
are expected to patch up our little treuble with the Modocs, 
have reached the scene of hostilities, and opened negotiations 
through the Indian wife of one of the gettlers. There is said 
to be a division of opinion among the Commissioners, so that 
even if Captain Jack is willing to treat, there may be some 
difficulty in adjusting matters to reconcile their civil and mili 
tary beliefs. 

In France the decision of the Committee of Thirty in 
favor of creating a second House has split the party of the 
Right, and the standing quarrel between the Legitimists and 
the Orleans Princes has broken out afresh, with no prospect 
of immediat adjustment. The report of the Committee was 
read on Friday by the Duc de Broglie, giving great praise to 
President Thiers for his valuable services to the Republic. 
That part of the report which related to the formation of a 
second House was interrupted by “loud cries of disapproval 
from the Left.’”’ We may conclude, then, that another politi- 
cal crisis is at hand. 


Another affair has come up in Washington, involv- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange and Charles T. Sherman, 
one of the United States District Judges of Ohio. It may be 
remembered that two years ago a movement was set on foot 
to secure a repeal of the tax on borrowed capital. Naturally, 
Wall Street men were interested in the measure, and it seems 
that arrangements, not very creditable to either party, were 
made by Judge Sherman and Le Grand Lockwood, whereby 
the former agreed to“ lobby” the Bill, In due time the ob- 
noxious tax was repealed, and now Judge Sherman wants 
$10,000 as a fee for professional services, which, if we may 
believe his testimony, were sublet to Judge Bartley, his 
brother-in-law, and Marshal Parkins, of the Supreme Court. 
The Jndge has made some verbal statements before the Ways | 





and Means Committee, which are considerably wéakened by 
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trade-mark, while “1847, Rogers Bro.’s A 1" had for a long 
time been used in like manngr by the plaintiffs. Some of the 
ablest lawyers in the State were engaged on both sides. The 
decision will undoubtedly be tuoted in all similar cases within 
the United States for years to come; and the owner of a trade- 
mark may feel reasonable security against trespass, or may, 
at least, recover damages if his peculiar mark is wrongfully 
appropriated. The decision is to some extent retro-acting; 
for we understand that the company will now press suit to re- 
cover losses which have arisen through the use by Parker of 
the mark in question. This whole matter of trade-marks is 
regulated by national law; but in practice, dishonest dealers 
have had matters pretty much their own way. The Connecti- 
cut decision proves that the general regulations are sufficient 
to cover all cases of infringement which can ordinarily arise, 
and manufacturers generally will be quick to recognize its 
importance. Las 

There is every probability at this writing that a Re- 
publican Ring is laying its plans to step in and take the place of 
the Democratic one which was broken upa year ago. We hinted 
at this threatened calamity a fortnight since, in referring to 
Mayor Havemeyer's protest against the new city charter, which 
bids fair to pass the State Legislature before this paragraph is 
printed. The charter may bea good one ora poor one; doubt- 
less there are strong arguments for and against it; but the 
dangerous feature of the whole affair is, that if it becomes a 
law, it will tend to establish Republican discipline on a basis 
very like that which enabled Tammany to rule this State, and 
which, at one time, threatened to extend its influence over 
the National Congress. To this day, a thorough paced Demo- 
crat is afraid to vote against his party—and this is just the 
kind of discipline at which our Custom House Ring is aiming. 
The Committee of Seventy, to which we owe so much for its 
vigorous prosecution of reform, has decided upon action ad- 
verse to the charter, and consequently to the Republican 
party as it exists in this city. A mass meeting has been called, 
whose action will doubtless be made public in time to influ- 
ence the vote of the Senate in this Important matter. The 
charter, in the shape in which it will doubtless pass the Lower 
Houge isa great improvement upon the previous charter ; but 





| it, ig, evidently designed to seeure, among other things, an 


exclusive right to municipal offices. This, might be well 


enough for a while, but corruption weuld eetteialy follow. 





The special point on which the fight is waging is the appoint- 
ing power of the mayor. The Custom House people want te 
vest a confirming power in the Beard of Aldermen, just as 
such a power is vested in the United States Senate, and they 
urge, in support of their claims, that unless the Mayor is re- 
strained by some such provision, he will establish himself 
permanently in office. Itis at least doubtful whether it would 
be better to have such a man as Mayor Havemeyer to rule 
over us, or to have another Ring whose members have not as 
yet provided themselves with horses, and yachts, and dia- 
monds, and the like, after the example set by Senator Tweed 
and his disciples. 

The Wilson Committee was told onits appointment to 
find out all about the Union Pacific Railroad in its relations 
to the Government. It has found out enough to justify a re- 
port, which the Chairman presented on Thursday. On the 
strength of evidence collected, the committee estimates that 
the builders of the road, that is to say the Crédit Mobilier 
Company, managed to spend about fifty million dollars, of 
which forty-eight per cent., or twenty-three million dollars, 
went into their own pockets as profits. In reaching this con- 
clusion, the committee had to encounter all the difficulties 
which invariably surround the investigation of corporation 
accounts. The committee reports that the facts ascertained 
furnish grounds for judgment of forfeiture of all the fran- 
chises of the corporation, but it has nothing to say against the 
present management of the road, nor against the present 
stockholders, many of whom bought their stock in good 
faith, and ought not to suffer for the wrong-doings of their 
predecessors. It concludes that this is the case of a cerpora- 
tion of trustees, who have divided the trust funds among 
themselves; who have made contracts with themselves re- 
garding the dispositien of these funds, and are liable to 
account for the profits thereon. The substance of the report 
is embodied in a Bill which instructs the Attorney-General to 
institute a suit in equity, in the name of the United States, 
against the Union Pacific Raflroad Company, and against aH 
persons who have received capital stock without paying for 
it in full, or who have unlawfully received profits in any way. 
The Bill further provides that this suit may be brougbt in any 
Circuit Court, and that all the parties may be made defend- 
ants in one suit. The bankruptcy laws are set aside so far as 
the Union Pacific Company is concerned; dividends other 
than those arising from actual earnings are prohibited, no 
new stock shall be issued, and no new mortgage or pledges 
shall be made without leave of Congress, or for the purpose 
of funding and securing the existing det or the renewals 
thereof; and no director or officer of the road shall hereafter 
be interested in any contract therewith except for his lawful 
compensation. Four members of the committee sign this re- 
port, the fifth, Mr. Swann, of Maryland (Liberal), objecting 
because no action is recommended regarding members who 
dealt with Oakes Ames and his seductive investments. 


Judge Poland’s Special Committee was instructed to 
“investigate whether any member of this House was bribed 
by Oal “3 Ames or by any other person or corporation in any 
matter touching his legislative duty." On Tuesday the report 
was read pronouncing James Brooks, of New York, and Oakes 
Ames, of Massachusetts, guilty, and récommending their ex- 
pulsion. ‘Oakes Ames,"’ says the Committee, ** has been 
guilty of selling to Members of Congress shares of stock 
in the Crédit Mobilier of America for prices much below 
the true value of such stock, with intent thereby to influence 
the votes and decisions of such members in matters to be 
brought before Congress for action ;"’ and James Brooks * did 
procure the Crédit Mobilier Company to issue and deliver to 
Mr. Charles H. Neilson, for the use and credit of uaid Brooks, 
fifty shares of the stock of said Company, at a price much 
below its real value, well knowing that the same was so issued 
and delivered with intent to influence the vote and decision 
of said Brooks as a member of the House on matters to be 
brought before Congress for action, and, also, to influence 
the action of said Brooks as a Government Director in the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company.”’ That is the sum total of 
the Committee’s recommendations, and it has brought upon 
itself the denunciations of all Democrats and of a good many 
Republicans for having done only a fraction of its duty. Of 
course the implicated senators had to be left out of the ques- 
tion. The Committee did its full duty when it transmitted to 
the Senate an official copy of the evidence; but some definite 
action was looked for in respect to Mr. Colfax, whose acts can 
be officially examined by the Senate only, after charges of 
impeachment have been preferred by the House. Whatever 
may be its convictions regarding the Vice-President, the Com- 
mittee has passed over his casein silence, trusting, no doubt, to 
the coming debate for a full expression of opinien. Meanwhile, 
an impeachment resolution, presented by Fernando Wood, 
has been rejected by a close vote (109 to 105), and the Judiciary 
Committee has been charged to decide whether any United 
States official shall be impeached. Here follows, in brief, what 
the Committee seys about those members whose conduct has 
been investigated. Mr. Speaker Blaine, of Maine, the mover 
of the resolution for investigation, was offered stock by Ames, 
but refused te take it. Mr. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, took stock, and received dividends, but withdrew before 
the transaction was complete, and only received ten per cent. 
from Ames for the use of his money. Mr. Glenni W. Scho- 
field, of Pennsylvania, took stock, and gave it up much in the 
same way as did Mr. Dawes, but the data regarding the final 
settlement are somewhat contradictory. Ames asserts, and 
Schofield denies, that he (Schofield) had ten shares of Union 
Pacific stock in addition to interest on his investment. “The 
Committee does not deem it of special importance to settle this 
difference of recollections.” Mr. John A. Bingham, of Ohio, 
took stock, and held it until January, 1872, when Ames took 
it back, accounting to Bingham for all dividends. The case 
of Mr. Wiliam D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, is so complicated 
that the Committee can make nothing of it; but he evidently 
took stock, and no settlement has been made between him 
and Ames. This completes the list. Tho Committee does not 
find that any of the members, except Brooks and Ames, as 
aforesaid, had any intent in purchasing stock beyond the 
procuring of a good investment. Nor does it find that any of 
them were affected in their official action in consequence of 
ownership of stock, nor that they were aware of Mr. Ames’s 
motives, nor that they knew they were buying the stock ata 
price far below its market value, nor that where the stock 
remained in Ames’s name, any fault isof necessity chargeable 
to the. receivers of dividends. This summing up has a very 
“whitewashing” look. Mr. Blaine is the only mar in the list 
who can afford to look forward with entire unconcern. - 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








‘ CHLOROFORM. 


HE history of chloroform illustrates the value 

in science of seemingly isolated and unimportant 
discoveries. In 1774, Scheele, of Sweden, discovered 
chlorine. In 179%, an association of Dutch chemists 
mixed chlorine gas with an equal volume of heavy 
carburetted hydrogen (olefiant gas; ethylene) over 
water, and found that the volume of the mixed gases 
rapidly diminished, with a notable elevation of tem- 
perature and the appearance of a dense oily-looking 
liquid, collecting on the sides of the bell-jar and the 


tom. This oily liquid, of highly agreeable etherial 
odor and sweetish aromatic taste, was long called the 
‘‘oil of the Dutch Chemists,’”’ and afterwards, chloric 
ether. itis properly the chloride of olefiant gas; and 
it is not the same as chloroform, which was accidentally 
produced in attempts to manufacture the former sub- 
stance more cheaply and conveniently, by distilling 
together alcohol and chloride of lime (bleaching pow- 
ders). This was done by Mr. Samuel Guthrie, of 
Sackett’s Harbor, New York, in 1831; but the name 
chloroform was not bestowed by Dumas until 1834; 
and it was not till about 1849, when chloroform had 
long been known and manufactured in large quantities, 
that its use as an anaesthetic practically began. Ether 
was a still older name in the materia medica, It is be- 
lieved to have been known to Raymond Lully, in the 
thirteenth century. 
first to administer it by inhalation up to the point of in- 
sensibility to pain.* Nitrous oxide has come still more 
recently into use. The reader will find much interesting 
information of this kind in a lecture delivered last year 
by Prof. B. Silliman, M.D., to the medical class in Yale 
College, entitled, A Century of Medicine and Chem- 
istry. 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


YIR WILLIAM GULL, lecturing at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, last year, on typhoid fever, prophesied that 
it would, in time, become as rare as the fatal ague, 
since, like that disease, it arises from preventible causes. 
At present, it is reported to kill 17,000 persons yearly in 
England. It may be prevented by hygienic precau- 
tions, particularly on the large scale, by thorough 
drainage. But when it has once seized a patient, it 
must run its course of twenty-one or twenty-eight 
days. During this period, it is not possible, strictly 
speaking, to say the patient is better, though @is con- 
dition fluctuates. By a skillful use of the thermometer, 
the progress of the disease may be ascertained. But it 
may repeat its course a second or even a third time, 
taking, each time, the same period. Sir William says 
it cannot be cut short, even-in its early stage. Emetics, 
calomel and colocynth, once relied on, have been dis- 
carded by the doctors as useless. Even quinine is of 
dubious efficacy. Certainly, after the fifth or sixth day 
(the maximum of the fever-heat) physic must not be 
given. The true treatment is rest and simple diet, with 
stimulants, if necessary. Recovery is dependent upon 
the smallest matters in the nursing. As Sir William 
says, the materia medica of fever is decreasing every 
year; and he would prefer to carry any one through 
the typhoid by wines and soups and fresh air, rather 
than by the use of drugs. This disease was actually 
extinguished in the unhealthy Millbank prison, simply 
by introducing, in 1854, a pure water-supply, in place of 
the foul water of the Thames, 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE AIR. 


| R. LOWENBERG, a distinguished surgeon 

of Paris, has published some judicious remarks 
about the removal of foreign bodies from the meatus, 
or outer ear. There is much danger in hasty attempts 
to remove them, which may give rise to inflammation 
and interior swelling, retaining the bodies more tightly. 
On the other hand, they may remain for several weeks 
without occasioning great discomfort, if not thus 
rudely handled. In the case of'a boy of five years, a 
shirt button had been introduced into the left ear; but 
when the child was brought to Dr. L., it was the right 
ear which was complained of. He found the button in 
the other ear; and explains the curious case by the fact 
that when the first surgeon was called, the boy, in his 
alarm and confusion, presented the wrong side; and the 
ignorant manipulation employed (without the neces- 
sary mirror-illumination) to take out of that ear what 
was not in it, caused so much inflammation as to fix 
the erroneous belief in the mind of the patient himself 
that the button was there. Meanwhile, the button, un- 
molested, was quietly ensconced in its original hiding- 
place, giving no pain. Dr. L. relies, for the extraction 
of such bodies, chiefly on injections of water, and, these 
failing, on the use of a stem, delicately surrounded 
with lint, the slightly unravelled end being dipped in 
carpenter's glue, but no glue being on the sides. This 
stem is carefully introduced till it touches the body 
sought, in contact with which it is left from fifteen 
minutes te half an hour. The fastening becomes so 
firm that the body can be removed by proper manage- 
ment. But the syringe is the best, and generally an 
effective means, 





* It is but just to add that the title to this honor is disputed 
‘by Dr. Wells, a dentist of Hartford, now deceased; and we 
have some private and personal reasons to believe his claim 
to priority in this use of ether, well founded. 


But, in 1846, Dr. Morton was the, 





DOCTORS AND DRUGGISTS. 


LETTER from Dr. Fordyce Barker, in a late 
number of the Medical Record, describing the 
manner in which prescriptions are altered, through dis- 
honesty or ignorance, by apothecaries, has naturally 
aroused much indignation among physicians, and much 
protesting of innocence on the part of the accused 
class. But Dr. Barker’s indictment of the physic- 
mixets is only too likely to be true, in view of the laxity 
of our laws and customs concerning the education of 
pharmacists, and the large profits which these persons 
may secure with comparatively little danger of detec- 
tion, by using adulterated materials, or reducing the 
prescribed proportions of the more expensive elements 


el , in the compounds ordered by the physician. Dr. B. 
surface of the water, and sinking quickly to the bot- | jo I y lig 


gives one or two instances of the latter trick, and men- 
tions, also, an amusing case of self-sufficient and dog- 
matic stupidity in a druggist, who put up, as one of the 
ingredients of a prescription, sulphate of magnesia, or 
Epsom salts, when the sulphite was ordered. When 
confronted with the prescription, this brilliant fellow 
said: “It wasspelled wrong; it should have been a-t-e ; 
but doctors were very careless in their spelling.”” An- 
other smart clerk put up for Dr. Barker the subnitrate, 
instead of the subcarbonate, of bismuth, because the 
latter was ‘an old-fashioned article, and out of date.” 
These cases occurred in handsome and extensive drug- 
stores. It is enough to make us ‘“ throw physic to the 
dogs.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ALSE MOTIONS.—It is not always those who seem 
most busy who accomplish the most work. This was 
illustrated the other day in a very forcible manner. 

The foreman of one of our large newspaper offices was 
showing a gentleman, who knew nothing about the printing 
business, over the establishment. Jn the composing-room he 
watched with wonder and admiration the thousands of little 
bits of metal passing with a steady click, click, like the noise 
of a piece of machinery, into the polished sticks which the 
compositors held in their hands. The foreman asked him to 
point out the man whom he considered the fastest com- 
positor. 

The gentleman answered: “ That is easily done; that tall 
young fellow over there seems to set twice as much as any 
one else in the room. His hands go about so fast that I can 
scarcely follow his motions.” . 

“Wrong,” said the foreman. ‘“ Your fastest compositor is 
that quiet-looking young man by the side of the one you have 
pointed out.” 

“He seems very slow and deliberate,” said the visitor; “ his 
hands do not move nearly so fast as those of his neighbor. It 
cannot be possible that he sets more type.” 

“It is true,” replied the foreman. “The secret is, that he 
picks up a type every time he goes for it. The other man 
makes what we call ‘false motions,’ his hand goes twice to 
the case for a type, and though he seems to be doing a great 
deal of work, his stick fills slowly in comparison with that of 
his deliberate neighbor, who never hurries, uses just the 
amount of action sufficient to accomplish his purpose, and 
does not set one muscle in motion unnecessarily.—Exchange. 


THE BotTromM oF THE ATLANTIC.—The soundings 
which were made between Ireland and Newfoundland before 
laying the Atlantic cable have made the bottom of the Atlan- 
tic almost as well known as the surface of Europe and Ame- 
rica. “It is covered with a fine mud, the remains of micro- 
scopic insects, which will one day, doubtless, harden into 
chalk. Of the inequalities of this ocean-bottom, Professor 
Huxley says: “It isa prodigious plain—one of the widest and 
most prodigious plains in the world. If the sea were drained 
off, you might drive a wagon all the way from Valentia, on 
the west coast of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland; 
and except one sharp incline, about two hundred miles from 
Valentia, I am not quite sure that it would ever be necessary 
to put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and descents upon 
that long route. From Valenfa the road would lie down 
hill for about two hundred miles, to the point at which the 
bottom is now covered by seventeen hundred fathoms of sea 
water. Then would come the central plain, more than one 
thousand miles wide, the inequalities of the surface of which 
would be hardly perceptible. Beyond this the ascent on the 
American side commences, and gradually leads for about two 
hundred miles to the Newfoundland shore.” 


LITTLE JoKES.—We receive communications of every 
name and nature, and a fair proportion of them are all about 
precocious little children, children who say quaint and some- 
times wise and really witty things. One now before us tells 
all about a Sunday-school scholar, only six years old, who was 
asked by his teacher “ Why they took Stephen outside the 
walls of the city to stone him to death?” The little fellow 
was silent for a moment, as though absorbed with the prob- 
lem, when, brightening up suddenly, he replied: ‘*So they 
could git a better crack at him.” Charley Richards, one of 
our chattiest correspondents, sends us the sketch which fol- 
lows: There lives near by here one of those nondescript cha- 
racters commonly called old maids, Hannah Griswold by 
name. Hannah is not the most brilliant female that has ever 
stepped upon earth to make the heart of man rejoice, but 
still she has a destiny to fill, no doubt. This good maiden’s 
ambition has always been to marry, but the fates have been 
adverse, and she has been obliged to play her little game thus 
far all alone. One of her neighbors, who knows full well 
Hannah's ambition, told her, if she could look away over to 
Farmer Sheldon’s barn, some three miles off, and see a hen’s 
egg on the gable end of it, she would be married within sixty 
days. Taking a commanding position Hannah commenced 
her gaze of love. After a long and earnest look, she was 
asked “If she could discover the egg?’’ “ Well,” said Han- 
nah, “I can just make out the outlines of the egg, but I can't 
see the barn.’’—London Mirror. 


—A singular example of the effect of devotional 
habits over an ignorant mind was recorded in the newspapers 
some years ago. A domestic servant at Canterbury was 
charged with stealing five pounds from her master’s till. 
This sum was missed immediately after she had made off from 
her master’s house; and when taken into custody a piece of 





paper was found in her possession, on which she had recently 
written a prayer suited to her circulmstances. Here is a copy 
of the strange document: “ O Lord, I pray thee look doun on 
me, one who now is bowed doun with grief; in pity, Lord, 
send me all things that I may require. Heal, I pray you, the 
broken-hearted woman. Things that I require: 1 sack of 
flour, 1 score of salt pork, 34 ditto salt beef, 6 pounds of sugar, 
1 ditto tea, 1 ditto butter, 6 ditto cheese, 4 ditto candels, ¥ 
ditto coffee, 2 sacks of patatas,1 ton of coles,1 hundred of 
wood, and 2 sovereigns to pay Mrs. Vinall for her kindness.”’ 
Mrs. Vinall was the woman to whose house she had gone 
when running away from her situation. I may add that this 
pious young person, who apparently made sure of a favorable 
answer to her petition by helping herself to the means of 
purchasing what she needed, escaped scot ’frec, because it 
could not be shown that the money she was known to have 
expended on herself after running away, was actually the 
same money that her master had lost. 


—A woman is writing in the Evangelist in favor of 
the practice of smoking. She would rather her husband 
would smoke “anywhere in the house” than, by “ incessant 
hammering at him to stop,”’ drive him away to the club-house 
or some other resort, where he would smoke twice as much 
as he would think of doing at home. 


—A little girl was sent to the pasture to drive home 
the cow. While thus engaged, she treated herself to climb- 
ing an unnecessary fence, from which she fell, and was 
severely scratched and bruised. On returning home, she was 
asked if she cried when she fell. “Why, no!” she replied; 
““what would have been the use? There was nobody to bear 
me!” 

—Rev. Alfred Taylor is the inventor of a contrivance 
for attaching chairs, so that a dozen, more or less, can be 
swung round into a semi-circle, or extended into a straight 
line; making an admirable arrangement for seats in rooms 
which are used both for Sunday-school and prayer-meeting 
purposes. It is called the * Taylor Chair.”’ 

—A rustic youth, passing down Broadway, saw a 
handsomely embellished specimen-truss hanging in a show- 
windew, and suspended from it a tag bearing this legend: 
““Sandford’s Patent Leather Truss—none like it." “ Well,” 
said Rusticus, eyeing it with suspicious looks, “‘I shouldn't 
think they would.” 


—Gen. Gilmore, who conducted the bombardment of 
Charleston during the war, is now superintending the opera- 
tions for the improvement of its harbor entrances. He ex- 
presses confidence that the work now in progress on the 
beach channel will give a depth of fifteen feet on the bar at 
low water. 

—The passion for flowers seems universal in England; 
and hardly is any place so wretched but that some heart within 
it still keeps so much innocent love, and manifests it amid 
surroundings so incongruous, that tears start into one’s eyes 
at beholding. 

—On the occasion of the last annual market in Ber- 
neck, St. Gall (says the Swiss Times), an innkeeper, while cary- 
ing a California ham, came upon a nugget of gold of the size 
of a walnut. The lucky find, weighing 151 grammes, proved 
to be of the finest gold. It is well known that various hard 
substances find their way into pigs’ stomachs, but the dis- 
covery of a nugget in a ham shows that there is something 
new under the sun. 

—The Boston Post thinks that the Christian Milk 
Association of that city will prove a failure. Likely enough. 
The trouble is, it possesses too much “Christian” and too 
little “* milk.”—N. Y. Commercial. 

—On a recent trip of one of the IMlinois river packets 
—a light draught one, as there were only two feet deep of 
water in the channel—the passengers were startled by the cry 
of ‘**Man overboard!” The steamer was stopped, and pre- 
parations were made to save him, when he was heard exclaim- 
ing: “*Go ahead with your darned old steamboat! I'll waik 
behind you.” 

—Another Connecticut genius has invented another 
perpetual motion in the form of an eccentric revolving 
sphere, which he thinks must go on, whirled without end, in 
futile efforts to find its own gravity. 

—Punch’s notion of nobility is that a man of birth 
is commonly one whose remote ancestor did something, and 
his immediate predecessors, for many centuries, nothing 
at all. 

—An artist, who had painted a portrait of a gentle- 
man noted for his frequent libations, invited the gentleman's 
friends to see it. One of them, who was rather near-sighted, 
approaching it too closely, the artist, in alarm, exclaimed: 
“Don’t touch it; it isn’t dry.” “No use of looking at it, 
then,” replied the gentleman. ‘It can’t be my friend.” 

—The Cabinet of King Lunalilo, the lately-elected 
sovereign of the Sandwich Islands, is composed largely of 
Americans. 

—During the war a letter written by a rebel soldier 
to his sweetheart was captured, wherein the writer said: 
** We will lick the Yanks to-morrer if goddlemity spares our 
lives.” 

—When an Arkansas sheriff has a warrant to serve 
on a desperado, he finds the only practicable method is first to 
shoot him and then serve the warrant on the body. 

—‘‘Is dem bells ringin’ for fire, Tiberius?" ‘ No, sir! 
Dey got plenty o’ fire ; dem bells is ringin’ for water." 

—Josh Billings says he never knew a dog of eny 
breed whatsumever to take hyderfoby after he had been tho- 
roughly vaccinated with buckshot. 

—What is that which has a mouth and never speaks, 
and a bed in which it never sleeps? A river. 

—Four thousand dollars in Confederate notes were 
sold in Florida recently at $2.50 per thousand. 

—Small boys in Bangor, Me., supply themselves with 
pocket-money by leaving parcels of their own devising at 
people’s doors, marked, “ Pay the boy ten cents." 

—Why was Robinson Crusoe unable to get up an 
oyster stew? Because he hadn’t the skill-it required. 

—Why is a dressing-gown the most lasting garment 
in a gentieman’s wardrobe? Because he never wears it out. 


—A New York firm last year imported fifteen million 
goose-quill toothpicks. 
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The Little Folks. 


HOW THE BOYS TEASED NANNIE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


OSH and Ed had been exchanging winks and 
sly glances ever since breakfast, and whenever 
one of them got a chance, he gave the other a nudge 
which almost made them both laugh outright. They 
had planned such a good joke on their sister Nan, such 
a capital joke, and were only waiting for the little 
maid to finish wiping the dishes and take off her ging- 
ham apron before they began to carry it out. They 
were going to invite her to take arow with them in 
their boat on Long Pond, and then when they got as 
far as the small rocky island that lay half a mile out, 
they meant to make some pretext to get Nannie ashore, 
and before she knew it, row quickly away and leave 
her there all by herself. There was no malice in it, 
only pure fun, because they were so fond of teasing, 
and it never occurred to them to think what if Nannie 
should cry till she made herself sick, or what if a storm 
should come up before they went back to her, or what 
if they even should not be able to go back for her at 
all. They only thought what fun it would be to see 
her face of dismay, and to hear her calling after them 
in vain. They had played a great many tricks on their 
good-natured little sister, but never one so fine as 
this. 

Meanwhile, Nannie, who had been busy at the table, 
avery round-faced, happy-looking little housewife in- 
deed, finished her dishes and began to set them away 
in the closet. Then Josh spoke out: 

“Tsay, Nannie, come along with us out on the pond, 
and have arow. It’s Saturday, and no school.” 

‘“*Q, mother, may I?” asked Nannie, eager in an in- 
stant. 

* Well, I don’t know as I have any objection,” said 
her mother, after a moment’s thought. ‘ The boat is 
a good one, and the boys know how to manage her. 
How long shall you be gone?” 

“OQ, long enough to have a real good time,” replied 
Josh, treading on Ed’s toes. 

“Then,” said his mother, ‘‘you may as well row 
over to your Aunt Blakey's, and carry that bag of sage 
I promised to let her have. You may stay to dinner, 
if she asks you; it’ssuch a warm day you will want a 
rest before rowing back.” 

The boys were in high glee—everything worked so 
favorably for their plans. Aunt Blakey’s farm was 
quite on the other side of the pond, and they had 
plenty of time before them. Unsuspecting Nannie ran 
for her sun-bonnet, and for a little basket in which she 
meant to bring a pink-root home from Aunt Blakey’s 
garden. The three then set forth down the lane and 
across lots to the pond. 

**O, how nice!” exclaimed Nannie, as she took her 
seat in the end of the boat, with the bag of sage at her 
side. ‘See how the sun shines on all the little waves! 
I'm so glad we're going to have such a splendid long 
sail!—you never would takeme only such a little way 
before.” 

The boys’ oars dipped in and out of the water with 
steady, even stroke; the sky above was almost per- 
the woods and meadows all along the 








fectly cloudless ; 
shore were green and beautiful, in the sweet glamor of 
June. Nannie put her hand over the side of the boat, 


and let it trail in the water while she watched the oc- 
casional darting of perch and trout, and thought how 
happy she was. 

“Why, our house is all out of sight! ” she exclaimed, 
presently, raising her head. ‘‘I can just see the top of 
the red barn. And oh, look how near we are to the 
island! Can’t we go ashore just one minute? I never 
was on it but once in all my life, and that was three 
years ago.” 

The boys tittered; they couldn’t help it, it was such 
fun to see Nannie walking straight into the trap that 
way. 

“Yes,” said Ed, ‘“‘you may go ashore and stay as 
long as you’re a mind to—mayn’t she, Josh?” 

“Steady, there!’ said Josh. ‘ Back water! Bring 
her up alongside that lowrock. There, Nan, jump out 
if you want to. I guess we'll stay aboard.” 

Nannie sprang out on the dark wet rock, and then 
ran up the little shelving shore. 

*“O, boys, it is splendid hhere!"’ she exclaimed; “I 
see two birds’ nests already!” 

“There’s a spring round the other side of that big 
rock ahead of you!”’ called out Ed, and Nannie started 
at once in the direction indicated. The moment she 
was out of sight, the boys grasped their oars and pulled 
away from the island vigorously. 

“She'll be back in a minute and scream after us!” 
chuckled Ed. 

“There, I see her head now! she’s peeping around 
the rock!"’ said Josh, in delight. But the head disap- 
peared again, and there was no sound of ascream or 
call, though the boys Kistened intently. Then they 
rested on their oars and waited, but nothing hap- 
pened. 

“Tell you what,” said Josh, ‘she’s got used to our 
tricks. She thinks we're only in fun and will come 
right back. Let's show her for once! We'll leave her 
‘there while we go to Aunt Blakey’s and back!” 

“All right!" said Ed, and they bent to their oars 
again, bound to have their frolic at any cost. 

When Nannie went around the rock to find the 





spring, she thought she had never seen anything so 
lovely in all her life. There it lay under the gray over- 
hanging boulder, close by two or three young waving 
birches, 2 basin hollowed out of the goldem sand, and 
full to the brim of clear cold water. She made a 
plantain-leaf cup to drink from, and filled it three 
times. 

“T hope the boys won’t make me hurry,” she said to 
herself. ‘It is so pleasant I wish I could stay here all 
day.”’ 

And then she stepped back, so that she could peep 
around the rock and see if Josh looked very impatient, 
when, behold, there were the boys rowing as hard as 
they could away from the island, and already some 
distance off. 

“Guess they thought they’d have a good time while 
they were waiting for me,” said Nannie, shrewdly. 
“Like as:not they mean to fish, and I’m real glad—I 
can stay here so much longer!” 

And then she went out of sight again as quick as she 
could, for fear they would think she was ready to be 
taken off if they saw her standing there. She could 
look about her more leisurely now. What a beautiful 
little dell this was—in the very heart of the island, with 
rocks around it, and one oak tree to shade it, and 
plenty of nice bushes for birds to build in. And—why, 
yes, those were certainly wintergreen leaves among 
the moss!” 

“Tl get my pocket full!” said Nannie, going down 
on her knees at once. 

And now there was another delight. Some of the 
moss had little red cups, like fairy goblets, each one 
large enough to hold a drop. Nannie’s heart was full 
of rapture. Oh, if the boys would only give her time, 
what treasures she could carry home! And then only 
look at the sassafras, and birch, and spice-wood! 

“Well, if here isn’t a regular little house!” ex- 
claimed Nannie, as she raised up some broad fern 
leaves; ‘‘and what funny folks live in it!” 

An odd little house it was, with a stone for the wall 
and a fern for the ceiling. The tenant on the second 
floor was a yellow-belted spider, and he had his own 
stairway. On the ground floor there were two or 
three beetles and some slugs. 

“Please excuse me,” said Nannie; “I didn’t know 
anybody lived here, and I won’t come in!”" And she 
carefully closed the fern-leaf door again. 

Then she went on gathering wintergreen leaves, till 
she had quite a large pile of them ready to carry away, 
and also a handful of pretty moss cups. 

“It must be getting pretty late,”’ she said, stopping 
at last torest. ‘I should think the boys would come. 
I’m glad they don’t, but I believe I will go and see 
what they are doing.” 

So again she looked out on the water, but it was a 
long time before she could make out where the little 
boat was, the sunshine wasso bright. But finally turn- 
ing in the direction of Aunt Blakey’s farm, which was 
away down on the opposite shore, she caught sight of 
the boat just entering a little cove near the house. 

“There!” she exclaimed, ‘t Josh and Ed have gone 
without me! Well, I don’t care, mother and I are 
going to drive around there sometime next week, any- 
how, and I can get my pink root then. I suppose they 
got so far away they didn’t want to row back under 
the hot sun. Lucky I didn’t bring the bag of sage 
ashore! Whata splendid long time I can have here 
now. I never was so glad of anything in all my life!” 

She turned back into the little dell, determined to 
play school the first thing. The whole dell was the 
school-room, so the scholars were already in their 
places. 

“There'll be the little birches,”’ said Nannie, count- 
ing up, ‘‘and the little ferns, and the grasshoppers and 
butterflies, and all the bugs!" 

That was a merry play, and it lasted Nannie a long 
time. The grasshoppers were boys, and the butterflies 
were the graduating class of girls. She scolded the 
spider for eating flies, and encouraged the caterpillars 
with promises of future glory. She taught the infant 
class of ferns and birches their A B C’s, and much good 
may it do them! The oldest birch was unruly, and 
kept nodding, so she gave him a box on the ear. The 
birds were school visitors, who came now and then to 
look on. 

At last school was dismissed, and the happy little 
teacher suddenly changed into Robinson Crusoe, with 
an island to explore. 

“There is all of one side of it that I have not seen at 
all,”’ she said to herself, “I may find it inhabited! I 
hope they won’t be cannibals. Oh, what a pretty 
green slope down to the water—oh! oh! oh! you 
dear little red things down in the grass, and you're 
strawberries!" 

Strawberries they were indeed, wild and ripe and 
sweet, and in such quantities, for nobody had ever 
come to pick them. 

“Oh, how nice!’ said little Crusoe, “ I am really get- 
ting hungry, and now I must have dinner. It’s lucky 
I saved from the wreck those three seed-cakes mother 
gave me before we started!” 

She gathered the berries with nimble fingers, and 
when she thought she had enough, went back to the 
dell to set her table. She meant to have it under the 
oak tree, and to spread it with every delicacy the place 
afforded. 

Meanwhile two tired boys were rowing slowly back 
under the blazing sun. They had not found Aunt 
Blakey at home, and the house was all locked up, even 
the windows were fastened, so they could not get in at 





all. If they had got in, they might at least have been 
able to find her jar of dough-nuts; but, as it was, they 
had not had a mouthful to eat, and were hungry and 
chagrined. They rowed wearily towards the island, 
and looked at it with curiosity as they approached. 

She isn’t in sightanywhere,” said Ed. “ You don't 
suppose anything’s happened to her, do you, Josh? 
You don’t suppose she’s fallen in and got drowned?” 

“No; nonsense!" said Josh, uncasily. ‘Nan’s all 
right. Won’t she be mad, though!” 

“It looks so still and lonesome, it most scares me!" 
said Ed, a moment later. ‘‘ Maybe she’s kidnapped!” 

‘No, she ain’t,” replied Josh, bringing the boat up to 
land. ‘ She’s hid away, crying, somewhere; and we'll 
tease her for being such a goose! I declare I am clear 
beat out, and so tired an d hungry, I don’t know what 
to do!” 

The boys plodded slowly up the bank, and peeped 
cautiously around the rock. There was Nanny, happy 
as a little queen, humming a tune, and giving the last 
touches to her table. It was set with acorn cups and 
plantain-leaf plates, and the plates were heaped with 
strawberries. Three tempting seed-cakes made a dis- 
play in the centre; and for side-dishes there were ten- 
der birch-shoots and sassafras. 

‘* Well, I vow,” said Josh, utterly taken aback. Nan- 
nie heard his voice, and ran up to him with great glee. 

‘““What made you come so soon?” she cried. “I’m 
having a splendid time, and I don’t want to go yet. 
Aunt Blakey had an early dinner, didn’t she?” 

“She wasn’t home, and we’re starved to death,” said 
Ed, eyeing the seed-cakes. 

“Oh! that’s too bad,” exclaimed Nan. ‘I tell you 
what! Play you are two shipwrecked sailors, cast 
away on my island, and I find you, and feed you. My 
dinner is just ready. Come, sit down.” 

The boys threw themselves on the grass, nothing 
loath, and ate each his seed-cake with intense relish. 
Nan helped them, and helped herself; and, while they 
swallowed their strawberries and nibbled birch, she 
told them all the story of her happy day, and the nice 
things she had done. 

“TI never had such a good time in all my life," she 
said; ‘‘never, never! And I am so glad you let me 
stay here, you dear, good boys!” 

Josh and Ed exchanged glances in silence. ' They 
could not think of a single teasing word to say to 
Nannie. 

But wasn"* it a capital joke? 








?p U. ZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC. 
(The initials of the following names form a request of the 
. aposties.] 
A wild man. 
A mighty hunter. 
The shepherd of God. 
The ruler of the half of Jerusalem. 
Who broke his neck by a fall ? 
Who built an ivory house? 
Whe fought with an oxgoad? 
Who used a pulpit made of wood ? 
Who slept on an iron bedstead ? 
Who was slain for touching the ark ? 
What rock kept six hundred men? , 
A governor of Judea. 
Who was as light of foot as a wild roe. 
Whose spear-head weighed three hundred shekels 
of brass. 
What king made presents to David?* 
At whose request did the shadow on the dial turn 
back ? E. H. W., Jr. 
A LrrerRARY ENIGMA TAKEN FROM LONGFELLOW'S WORKS.— 
One hundred and thirteen Letters. 
(Dedicated to “ Willie 8.” 
52, 19, 14, 22, 42, 113, 60, 2, a village spoken of in Evangeline. 
18, 9, 70, 25, 88, 37, 46, 81, 27, 69, one of his earlier poems, 
47, 95, 108, 64, 68, 98, translated from the French. 
33, 79, 46, 72, 89, 75, 64, 58, 38, 23, 65, 92, 64, 99, 52, 55, 71, 28, 84, 106, 
90, on whose tomb the birds were feasted. 
7, 105, 43, 41, 87, 8, 102, 104, 49, 73, 13, 56, 80, 34, 87, 28, a character 
in the Golden Legend. 
87, 30, 19, 112, 66, 82, 50, 85, 40, 75, 37. 96, 26, 51, is what ** he" said. 
16, 98, 77, 68, 21, 94, a king who bequeathed his drinking-horn 
to the monks of Croyland. 
111, 69, 91, 102, 67, 50, 74, 58, a character in the Spanish Student. 
25, 45, 4, 57, 76, 39, 54, 17, 107, 12, 112, 110, a character in the Hia- 
watha. 
6, 78, 62, 61, 25, 31, 44, 98, 5, 83, 53, 3, 50, 109, 11, 100, 15, a poem. 
87, 36, 50, 10, 43, 86, 10, 93, 97, “* he the sweetest of musicians.” 
28, 98, 80, 52, 58, 1, 79, 103, the hero of oneof the Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. 
82, 88, 4, 60, 101, 48, 73, 51, 100, 20, 24, 35, 40, 100, 23, 98, 61, 7, a name 
mentioned in The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
The whole is a quotation from The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish. DELLA AND OTTIB. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a halter, and get part of the face; neat, and get a 
tribe; a vision, and get a measure ; a fashion, and get reputa- 
tion. Wm. DINWOODIE. 

Srven-Foup DIstInTERMENTS. 

Aclipper. An inclosure. A bawler. A pagan. An alkali. 

An explorer. Tolerable. Bunny. 


miieans SyEES TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5. 
“ All at 2 a8 a i “yd ‘ mouth, and. og 
the appetite ts no é ; filled. "—BUNNY, OLLIE 
FA rity KATE KE. F., 4) Bos, NELL, Ep, BusH, ANNA, 
Josiz T. M. . .P. Brevix, DUDLE 
“es Lives of great men all remind us 

We may make ra lives sublime, 
d, e behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. ” 

ALM 8 
EAP 
$ ¥ a 5 
UNNY, ISABEL, BESSIE, Vivo, ANNA, DUDLEY. 


Square Word.— 


Lo taal 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


BY H. W. BEECHER. 


T was not an accident, I think, that 
the world was made asit was. Iam one 
of those who believe that God did what he 
meant to do when he made this world. If 
there be anything that we can learn from na- 
ture, it is that men, being born into this world, 
unfold gradually through an increasing know- 
ledge of laws, and learn to obey those laws, 
little by little, because that was the way in 
which God thought it best they should be 
evolved and developed. When, therefore, we 
say that all men are sinful, we speak in the 
line of the world's experience. . . Such 
is the condition of universal being that men 
do sin and must s.n. That is to say, by the 
very nature of their being they are imperfect. 
And this being the fact, there is infixed in 
every part of man’s nature a provision for his 
imperfection. 

You will find that all the departments of | 
society are obliged to adapt themselves to | 
these two great facts: first, that there is uni- 
versal imperfection, or sinfulness—if you 
clfvose to call it by that name ; and, secondly, 
that there is no getting on except bya kindly, 
nourishing, benevolent toleration of this im- 
perfection, until persons have had time to} 
grow out of it. — 

It is right here, I think, that Christ reveals 
God's true moral government; and I think it 
is just this that the apostle meant, when, after 
going through his wonderful analysis of the 
struggle of an enlightened conscience with its 
conditions and circumstances, he cried out in 
despair, ** Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?"’ and then instantly—*“ I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” There 
is something in Jesus Christ, and what he 
taught, that meets this universal condition. 
o. « I preach to you a God that loves 
sinners, and that administers a government of 
love for the sakeof healingsin. . . . . Oh, 
love towardthat bright center! Let hope fly 
thitherward. Do not deny your inward want. 
Do not let your condemnation of yourself 
cease; but Iet not conscience become your 
despot. Look away from that by faith to the 
sanctuary, and to the love of the blessed 
Father. Hope and strive; hope dnd strive; 
and however much you have gained, when 
the time for dismission comes, look not to see 
how good you are, nor how perfect you are, 
but to see how bountiful God is. Never 
measure yourself. Measure that Bosom, 
measure that Heart, measure that Love! 








*From a Sermon entitled “Saved by Hope,” 
in No. 23, Vol. IX,, of Plymouth Puipit, the weekly 
Fisher by eene of H. W. her's sermons, pub- 

ished or4 RD & Co., Yearl sly 

If taken with the Christian Union ($3 
the’ A will be sent for $5.00 per annum. 
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NEW METHOD 


THE PIANO! 


UNEQUALLED— INCOMPARABLE! SO ADMITTED 
BY THB LEADING PIANOFORTE TEACHERS 
O¥ THE COUNTRY, AND ITS ANNUAL 
SALE OF 25,000 COPIES ABUN- 

DANTLY TESTIFIES TO 
THE FACT. 


New York. 











The TEACHER—CANNOT USE A MORE THOROUGH | 
OR EFFECTIVE METHOD. 


The PUPIL—CANNOT STUDY FROM A MORE 
CONCISE OR ATTRACTIVE SY8- 
TEM. 





The DEA LER—CANNOT KEF?P IN STOCK A BOOK 
FOR WHICH THERE IS SURER 


AND GREATER DEMAND. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. PRICE, $3.75. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
ve bl 1 Broadway, New york. 








THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG| 
BOOK, 


Ry A. N. JOHNSON, | 
Contains music from which children will derive | 
both amusement and instruction. 
In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
meee. Sos which children ought to be taught. 
Pri ar dozen. Single specimen copy, 


mail, <poat-puid. 50 cents. 
KING, | 


rst 

THE SONG 

‘OR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER, | 

This work contains one hundred and ninety-two | 


a Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per | 
ozen 
THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
TATC 7 
SUNSHINE! 
FOR 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH ist. 
ILLUSTRATING ! ove epee I —— 
A nonin oe Christia and 
wa that never eee ro “ p *y the The Yarn mesa |* 
prayer me few panes ro an 
pieces suitable for r Barurday aft Seveede and Con- 
cert occasion 
PRICE SINGLE. % CENTS. PER DO: 
Pither of he abo ony sont by ma a ab gent rf 
ve sen receipt 0 
@ Publishers, on 


by th 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI. 
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-j UST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK 
WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the CHURCH HYMN 
BOOK, by Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., with all 
the old tunes and familiar harmonies. For the use 
of Chapels,Lecture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Congregations desiring a smaller 
book than the original. It contains 752 Hymns, 23 
Tunes, several Chants, and a niost thorough and 
complete Index. 

Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on 
receipt of $1. Retail price, $1.25. Liberal terms for 
introduction. 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 
Though recently published, it has been adopted by more 
than 140 churches. 

Rey. Dr. E. F. HATFIELD’S New Standard Collec- 
tion of Hymns (“selectest gems of our Christian 
lyric literature’) and Tunes (‘in musical arrange- 
ment about 23 near perfection as we can expect to 
come”) is again ready for the churches, and chal- 
lenges comparison with any and all others in every 
particular. No choicer compilation of Hymns, and 
no more extensive range of popular and standard 
tunes, can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the 
pulpit when the book is adopted. 

Full descriptive circulars, containing sample 
pages, and testimonials from many eminent pas- 
tors and singers, will be sent gratis, on application. 

Price, $2.00 single copies. Sent, prepaid, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for 
introduction. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 & 140 GRAND STRERT, NEW YORK. 
273 WEST RANDOLPH £TREET, CHICAGO. 


ITEM!!! 

IGLOW & MAIN will publish, in April 

next, a new Sunday-School Song Book, 

by the Authors of ** Pure Gold” (the most 

successful Singing Book ever published). 

The new book will be the same size as 

** Pure Gold,”’ and sold at the same priee. 

Specimens in paper covers will be sent as 

soon as published on receipt of 25 cents. 

Further announcement will be made in 
March. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








M USIC BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR a 


Old Mother Goose. Set to J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello's Edition. with ee 
trations. —— $2in 
Stainer’s Christmas Caro f 
Ask for Novellos Edition, wi th roy illustrations by 
ee tq hers Dalziel. Price, #4, elegantly bound, 
ull gilt. 
oer ords olks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 
Ns entails tuctien we hecasen axa elasdsteiunnkon. § 
deggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers.. 3 5D 
3 Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. Fuli 





= 
gilt.. 


Schuman’s Vocal — English and German 
“ snineerete a ila 
te Piano Works. Folio. 


Mendel 








350 
Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). 


eS ea ere 
Beethoven" 3 Sonatina ‘Se ee Pte aed Bound, 

ano Pieces. . 3 00 
Schubert’ ‘8 en | Sogetee hesees va 


Cooper’ s Organ Arrange ments. 2 ~~ 
Hill’s Short h. 
aot kins’ Select Organ Movemen ts.. 
ely’s Modern Organis' 

peras $1 25 each ; - eas §0 cts. 





"- 


each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Mu sic, $1 75 eac’ 


Any work sent, 

marked price. 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 

5099 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send 30 cents for the December number of PE" 

TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get #4 

worth of our lntest esate best Music. 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, 
A beng Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Public 
and Social Worship, adapted to the use of Con- 
gregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, oe Family 
Circle, and the Sunday School. Edited by 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 

Eminent authorities combine in pronouncing it 
THE BEST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
IN EXISTENCE! 

It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing 324 
melod‘os,and727 hymns. A PSALTER, contain- 


ing selections from the Psalms of vid, for re- 
sponsive reading in churches, is incorporated in 


one edition 
svies., without Psalter, $1.00; $80.00 per bunézed: 


Som by mail, poe id, 8 cents. 
on, $1. nS; rai 


100.00 per hundred ; sample copy b 
paid, $1.10. Specimen pages sent free to 4 


M. H. SARGENT, 
Cong't Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


KB & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Fniuee iy LS ms Asp, VIEWS. Gearec. 
scores LBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lanter. Slides 


as ty. 
‘ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








h. 
post-paid, on receipt of the | 





INSURANCE. 
CONTINENTAL 








LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


22, 24 & 26 NASSAU STREET, 


(CONTINENTAL BUILDING.) 


Income, 1872, . $3,158,105 33 
6,059,201 85 


540,223 85 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1872, 
Surplus (N. Y. Standard), 


Number of Policics issued 


in 1872, 12,010 
Amount Insured in 1872, $22,715,925 


Whole Number of Policies 


issued, : ok . 54,580 


President, L. W. FROST, 


Vice-Pres't, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, S. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 





OFFICE OF THE 


TLANTIC MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst December, 1872 : 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from it January, 1872, to 3lst Decem- 
Presbums ‘on Policies ‘not ‘marked off 
Ist January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 
2,070,650 45 
$7,988,679 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiumas..... 
No Policies havebeen i ~ moe Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with e RK 
P igi, to a marked off from ist January, 
to 3lst December, 25,776,518 70 


Losses ye pata during the same 
SN dkccckescesssrecaroced $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expen- 
EE $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following As- 
se 
United States and State of New-York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

dat ciictinenicetarenasanceese Sue 3,480,100 00 

Real Estate and Bondsand Mortgages, 217,000 00 


interest, and sundry notes — as 
due the Company, estimated at....... 

Premium Notes and Bills eccleskis.. 

Cash in Bank 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 1B 


409,908 18 
2,755,374 14 
265,098 81 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of promis will be paid to the holders thereof, 
= their legal Nyy wat = and after Tues- 

the Fourth of February pn 
‘The outstanding cartihenses " “y the issue of 188, 
will be redeemed and paid to the pow pe Bh thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on a ter Tues- 
day the Fourth ef Pearyery x next, from “which date 
all interest thereon will ce: The certificate to 
be produced at the ne of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend ef Fifty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned ——- of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1872, for which certificates 
= ——. on and after Tuesday the First of 

pril nex 

By onlin of the Board 
J.C, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





NTUR 
.EWIS 8, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, G¥ORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
WARREN WESTON, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
ROYAL PHELPS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
CALEB BARSTOW, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ARLES P. BURD 


. PILLOT, 
Wittiam E. uM £ boner, ILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
AMUEL 








VID LANE, § L. 
y, re BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIKL 8. MILLER, ROBERT L. STUA 
WILLIAM 18, ALEXANDER V. B 
| Henry K. BOGERT, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
& | JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr.; JesiaH O. Low, 
C. A. Hann, a MARSHALL. 
J.D. JONES, Presiden 
CHA Vice-President. 
W..H. H. M id Vice-President, 
dD. . Vice-Presiden 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


oF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


January 1st, 1878. 


RECEIPTs. 


Premiums........ pak cacabenanced oii, 685 17 
I 157, 4 


miu 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. ° 









&3 


$864,596 62 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims and punuition. $10 88 
Surrendered Policie 682 59 
Re-Insurance.......... : 
Taxes and Licenses... ooue 
IEG aiecénekeakssenssees 
Commuted Commissions...... 
All other Expenditures. . 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.. $493,532 64 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and Trust Com- 
panies 
U. 8. Bonds (market value).. 
State Bond 
Loans aoe gah lst Mortgage 
Geopartr © h more than 
uble the tenn Vancneaeaasieal 
Loans on _ Collaterals 
worth $1,170,197)... 
Accrued Interest... 
ferr Semi-ann 


soarierty 
olicies in f 
tion and all other assets..... a 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1873 ————— $2,563,911 63 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Present Value of Poli- 
cies in force—or amount re- 
quired to safely re-insure 
all outstanding risks, less 
the present value of Re- 
Insured Policies.............- $1,244 
Losses Reported, but not Due 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, JAN- 
UARY IST, isis 


SURPLUS (Security ad- 











421 08 
B 


$1,406,004 08 


ditional to Re-Insur- 
ance Fund)...............-- $1,157,907 55 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1873... .$2,563,911 63 
S - * — 1872... 2,133,240 34 
Increase in Assets during 
CRO WOR... ccesccccesoccces.. $430,671 29 
bt Number of Policies 
ed during the year.. 3,118 
Total oe ‘of Insur- 
ance issued during the 
SOEEP Keeccchestenedcccscoccs $6,197 457 00 


The above does not include any of the Assets of 
the Sg LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New Yo which are to be transferred to cover 
pe "iabilities of the. Excelsior, assumed by the 

ationa 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The company was chartered by Congress. It wa 
stock company, with a larger cash capital than any 
other purely life company in the world, and is thus 
enabled to reduce its rates to three-fourths those 
ordinarily charged. More than this, while by the 
Mutual system the policy-holders insure the com- 
pany by the stock system, the company insures the 
policy-holders. Here, then, is no dividend delu- 
sion, but a financial strength which makes the 
safety of the policies absolute. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Contracts direct with the Com- 
pany, giving liberal and continu- 
ous commissions, will be made in 
all parts of the Country where the 
Company is not now represented, 
with efficient and reliable men, 
who will give personal attention 
to its business. 

Address BRANCH OFFICE at Philadelphia, where 
the business of the company is mainly t 





TOWN SITES — 
On the Northern Pacific Railroad. 





Safest and Best Investments in 
the United States. 





The towns and cities to be built on the line of the 

Northern Pacific Railroad present the ver 
opportunities for making large profits on the = 
vestment of money that now offer in the United 
States. Small sums, well planted, will surely grow 
into fortunes. 

Lots, and for a short time Blocks, can now be 
bought on unusuall RAINE pe n° rms of mixed 
cash and credit in BR nt the crossing 
of the Missiseippt, | TA OOLH EAD, at the 
crossing of the Red River. 

Each of these towns is in a proverbially product- 
ive country, and each is ina climete unequaled for 
invigorating and healthful qualities. 

Each of them is a county seat, and the center of 
an important trade. In each, a clety is well orgun- 
ized on the basis of churches, schools, and hostility 
to drunkenness and gambling. Both towns are 
growing rapidly and are destined to be large. 

Enquire of GEOD GE FOLLET, 

No. 1 East 9th St., New \ ork, or 
LYMAN P. WHITE, 
Brainerd, Minne suta, or 
GEORGE B. WRIGHT, 
Minne: polis, Minnesota. 


[HE GEM OF COLORADO.—Full in- 





Irri fe, Golontzation Mini Frui 
andthe Stock interest. THE Muto 


cal Tem rnal . 
isi perapoe jos has a population of ove over F200; 
hree m five churches, feo railroads, and not 
SALOON NOR 4 BILLIARD HALL. 





The New Yor says it is “one of the 
most unique Am interesting prers in #)l the Ter- 
ries.” © yoar, en Teo. 
ai E TRIB 
Goveley. folozado. 








Fes. 26, 1873. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Financial. 


From Saturday Feb. 15, to Fabae 


Feb. 21. 

Meney.—Stringency is still the rule, although 
there was the usual falling off in rates atthe close 
of the week. The average rates for call loans may 
be quoted at 7 per cent. gold to % per cent.a day. 
Commercial paper is % per cent. higher than last 
week, and the rate for first-class short sight paper 
is9to ll percent. The tightness of the market is 
now ascribed to the low condition of the bank re- 
serves, and to the locking up of legal tenders by 
the “ bears.”” The Bank of England discount rate 
is still 34 per cent., and the bullion has farther in- 
creased. 


Government Bonds.—Dealings were active 
during the first half of the week, but the closeness 
of the money market tended to reduce dealings at 
the close. Nothing further has as yet been dis- 
closed regarding the doings of the Syndicate in the 
matter of the new loan. 

State Bonds.—Tennessees have been stronger, 
from the prospect of funding the entire debt. The 
conference of Virginia bondholders resulted in the 
following terms of adjustment: Four per cent. in- 
terest for 1873 is to be paid on console; four per 
cent. on two-thirds of the unfunded debt and on 
the sterling debt; holders of coupons to receive a 
non-interest bearing certificate in lieu of the un- 
paid interest. The holders of North Carolina spe- 
cial tax bonds held a meeting this week and re- 
solved to take proceedings to compel, by* man- 
damus, the collection of a tax to pay their interest. 

Stocks.—No special activity is noted this week. 
The most prominent stocks have been Western 
Union Tel., Erie, Pacific Mail, Union Pacific, N. Y. 
Central, Lake Shore, and Boston H. & E. Union 
Pacific has been rather benefited by the proceed- 
ings at Washington. 

The New York Banks.—The following table 
shows the state of the New York Banks: 
































Feb. 15. Feb. 21. Cha: > 
Loans........ $291,520,700 $286,870,100 Dec. $4,650,000 
~ ee 16,461,000 15,046. Dec. 1,414,100 
Specie - 27,558 1800 27,573,100 Ine. 33,300 
Je __ ee 214,613,400 205,898,700 Dec. 5,685, 
Legal tenders 42,778,300 41 200 Dee. 1,317,100 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the weeks 


Gold 1d (lowest 11434). 114%, 1K Ett tes HEX 14% 


oo cesscosce 118 


“lt % SA Hi 


iby, ib 
154 
115! 
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Wabash. . 


St. Paul. 
St. Paul pref.. 
Lake Shore... 
Rock Island 
Central of New Jersey 
POGIES WABI, .cccccccrccacccccccesscesenes t 
EIDE cc tesecscecscnasst ai a 
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BANKING OFFIce OF Fisk & HATCH, } 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, > 
New YORK, Feb. 24, 1873. j 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC, and WESTERN PAOIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated by 
us, we believe to be among the best and most 
desirable Investment Securities in: the mar- 
ket; which in time must become very scarce, 
especially as the Government will probably 
pay off, in gold, during the year, $300,000,000 
Five-TWENTIES, anda large amount of money 
thus reieased from investment must be ab- 
sorbed into this class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Cen- 
TRAL PACIFIC BonpDs. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(873¢ and accrued interest) are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Their price to-day is 14 4%@10H4%. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
Gop Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter. As they have 
recently been introduced on th@ Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise 
to the price of CaNTRAL PACcrIFIcs, being 
substantially the same in character and value. 
Coupon bonds, $1,000each. Their market price 
to-day is 943(@95. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 

FISK & HATCH. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

COOK’S TOURS available for one or 
more passengers, by any line of steamers from 
America, and fifty-five different routes from 
London, at great reductions; visiting, en route, 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST 
COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as well secured and unusually produc- 
tive. 

The bonds are always convertible at 
Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into the 
Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
§ 4-4 currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 
the owner. All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 





Lake Superior and Puget Sound Cem- 
pany.—A meeting of the stockholders of the Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Company will be held at 
its office, No. 1 East Ninth Street, New York City, 
on Wednesday, the 12th of March, 1873, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, for the election of fifteen 
Directors, and the transaction of other business. 

SAML. WILKESON, 
Secretary of the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Company. 





Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO.) 
& Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular aaa 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


“|EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


GOLD. 





7 PER CENT. 
Coupons Payable January and July. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 22 miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
it is estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the present 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and 
the whole will be completed during 1873, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, ina 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the 
low price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the line and make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &c., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


‘South Side Railroad 


OF 


LONC ISLAND 
SEVEN PER CENT. 


First Mortgage Bonds,|,° 
(EXTENSION) 





Due 1892, for sale by 
WM. axp JOHN O'BRIEN, 


568 WALL STREET. 
10 per cent. Interest! 


County, Town. Cty ene 6 and Behool i Diataiet Bonds of 
OWA. ILLIN ILLINOIS, and NEBRASKA, 





BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 


22 indies th quan. om Bow York. 





To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall &trect, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in doUars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued ean be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 

THEY ALSO ISSUB COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 

IS NOW FINISHED, 
and will be opened for business in conneetion with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 

THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight. 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 

Pamphlets and al! information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 





No. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
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GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
c. D. WOOD. 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly wi with \ Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN | BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive De: ogite on most favorable terms. 
Furnish al d of Bonds C7 by other 


He — Xt _—- 
N ae First-class Hatiwey ‘an other Loans, 
General Banking Business. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


or 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 


No. 








I i vniknsnnkawestrinnnceneaal $500,000 
PE iwernsnsscedheatedceseisous 125,000 
Surplus Fund................... 26,752.85 


Collections and accounts of Merchants, Bankers 
and others ey 

We have at al -hy sale MUNICIPAL 
Sty pay of nthe hig! est grade, that will Pid 
Ww pe oe it. on ; investment, including 
o| gone and Missouri, City, County and Township 


JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. 
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TO INVESTORS. 


A Frirst-cuass HOME INVESTMENT is that 
comprised in the First MORTGAGE GOLD 
Bonps of the New York, KInGsTOn, and Syr- 
ACUSE RAILROAD, which are PAYING 7 PER 
CENT. GOLD. These Bonds, of which the prin- 
cipal and interest are payable in gold, are now 
offered for sale at 95 and accrued interest by 
Messrs. DEAN, MOGINNIS & Co., Bankers, No. 
30 30 Broad a Street, Ne New York. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY YEAR 


7 per cent. Cold Bonds 
OF THE 
St. Louis and Southeast- 
ern Railway. 


A GREAT TRUNK LINE, constituting, with its 
connections, 4he Shortest Possible Route between 
8T. LOUIS, EVANSVILLE, NASHVILLE, 
MONTGOMERY, ATLANTA, and SAVANNAH; 
8T. LOUIS and LOUISVILLE, CHICAGO, N ASH- 
VILLE, and the Southern and Southeastern cities. 
THESE BONDS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMEND- 

ED BY THE 8T. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 

The EKarnings of the Company are largely in ex- 
cess of its operatiag expenses and interest. 

For full particulars apply to 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 
Bankers, No. 25 Nassan St. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
zy _Ne.' 70 William m Ste. | N. YY. ’ 


NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 
sgtcmer securely loaned for Eastern qr First 
Mo rigage on Improved Real Estate, ten per cent. 
clear of all expenses. Pamphlets givin, full infor- 
mation and references sent on application. 


RAIL | 











Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write te 


ROAD 

HASSLER & CoO., 
BONDS, 7 Wall St., New York. 
CHAS. w. HASSL ER. G. A. ROBERTSON. 


8 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest, 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


war. EW YORK AND ia. _PaEOoL, 

LING AT CORK HARB 
“FROM NEW YORE. 
ABYSSINIA. Wed.Feb.26 | canrma. wet. March 19 
ALGERIA...Wed. Mar. 5 | *CUBA..... March 26 
CALABRIA. Wed. Mar.12 | y Ved April 2 
And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 

Steamers marked * do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers. 

RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $80, $100 and $150, 
gold, according to accommodation. Tickets to Pa- 
ris, #15, gold, taditional, Return tickets on favor- 
able terms. ‘Steerage, $30, currency. 

By tickets fr from Liverpool and Queenstown, 

rts of Europe, at lowest rates. Through 
biltsot — given or Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 

Antwerp, and other ports on the’ Continent and for 
Mediterranean ports. For freight oe “~~ pass- 
age, apply at the Company’s office, No. 4 Bowling 

Green; for steerage passage, at No Mi Broadway, 


Trinity Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


{OR LIVERPOOL (via Queenstown), 
TI) the United States Mai 

THE: LIVERPOOL AND GREAT ‘WESTERN 

STEAM COMPANY will despatch one of their first 

class full-power fron screw steamships from 


Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 
as foll 

WYOMING, Capt. PHICE...---.....Feb. 9, at 3 P.M. 

Mar. 5, at 10 A.M. 


IDAHO, Ca ORGAN. a: 
F. FREEMAN, 
ar. 12, at 3 P.M. 
































MINNESO x, Capt. T. 
MANHATTAN, Capt. PRICE, JR... Mar. 19, at 9AM. 


WISCONSIN, Capt. 'T.W. FREEMAN Mar. 26, at 3P.M. 
NEVADA. Capt. Fons ng ee April 2, ar ® 9AM. 

n e, teerage ce 
No. 2 Broadway), £3 currency. for freight or 





— Wittiams & GUION, No. 63 Wall 8t. 


- JOHN LOCKITT & CO., 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL AND EXPORT 


PROVISION DEALERS, 


AND 


CURERS OF HAM AND BACON. 








A Specialty.—Our Sugar-Cured Smoked Hama, 
branded “ LOCKITT,” and English Breakfast Bacon, 
are universally celebrated for their delicious flavor. 





PAcKING House, 
Raymend Street, near Myrtle 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RETAIL STORES, 


184 Fulton Street, corner Orange. 
187 Myrtle Avenue. 
91 Atlantic Avenue. 
551 Fulton Avenue. 
6 De Kalb Avenue, and 


Avenue, 


ee ee 


a. 


a 
m2 pa 





ea ty ai 











the principal cities of the continent. Full PER ( CENT. Fi Corner of Kent and Myrtle Avenues, 
, - rst Mo ‘e on Im- 
particulars in ‘ Cook’s Exeursionist,” price, ten BYoccht an bree i per sone Te ete 1 ed Real Hstate in Tlinols, worth thrre BRegeete, &, % 
cents. Cook, Son & Jenkins, 282 Broadway, AVEN & BRO... fence tte 8 wae ‘Toms, Boos coming ml for SR ee 
New York. Mo. 8. dra Bt, Philadelphia thelr pamphlet” iinois as & pf 


JOHN LOCKITT & Co. 


Sat: | 
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Farm and Garden. | 





POTATO CULTURE. 

[From an interior county of this State we receive the fol- 
lowing account of the way in which potatoes have for years 
been successfully cultivated in that section of the country]: 

JQOTATOES should be planted as early as it is 
possible to get them out—with the first mellow 
soil. If it is done in April or March, or still earlier, all 
the better: this in our latitude of about 43°. It will be 
objected that the frost may injure the seed thus early 
planted. But there is no danger—on condition that 
the planting is deep: it should never be less than six 
inches: seven is better. Then, if the frost reaches the 
seed, it will be drawn out gradually and harmlessly. 
Of course the land needs to be drained, either naturally 
or artificially ; this to prevent the seed from rotting. 

You thus have the potato in the ground sprouting 
there, instead of in the cellar; and you will have an 
early growth—precisely what the potato needs, for 
the following reasons: You wjll have the early mois- 
ture, and therefore ensure an early growth—there is 
alwvays winter moisture enough for this: and if the 
rairf is in excess, the drained or porous condition of 
the soil will readily pass off the water. By the time 
the usual midsummer drought occurs, the crop will be 
well advanced ; if the early sort, it will be mature; and 
if properly tended, and the soil good, there will be a 

fair yield, even in a bad season, with the prospect 
of a superior crop in favorable weather. Late sorts 
will then be in full growth; and shading somewhat 
the ground, and being deep in the soil, there will not 
be much check, unless the heat is very severe and pro- 
longed: even then there will be a fair yield if the crop 
is properly cared for, that is, frequently cultivated. 
No hilling is necessary. Indeed this is objectionable 
ina drought, as it only brings up the ground the more 
effectually to dry it, thus retarding the growth of the 
tuber. 

As to the best sorts, the Early Rose, as an early 
potato, still stands first. It has this peculiarity, that 
it will grow in the most unpropitious of weather early 
in the season, thriving in the cold rains and rough 
winds, when other sorts are at a standstill, only here 
and there visible, or pale and backward. It seems 
almost a miracle to see this put forth its shoots thus 
early, when it seems impossible for anything to grow. 
But all sorts should be planted early. This will secure 
ripening in good time in the fall; and the crop will be 
larger, and better in quality. This last, however, is 
dependent upon another point—the spaces between 
the hills. An overgrown potato is a coarse potato 
(comparatively), and isapt to be hollow: this especially 
with some sorts. A very small potato is very apt to 
be watery. Plant far apart, with little seed (one or 
two eyes) in a hill, and the tendency is to large pota- 
toes. If there is much seed put in a hill there will be 
various sizes. When the hills are close—say fifteen 
inches apart—and an eye or two in a hill, there will be 
a medium size, with very few small and scarcely any 
very large potatoes. 

For a late potato, we know nothing so good as the 
Climax, a seedling, we believe, of the Goodrich, and 
propagated by Mr. Heffron of Utica. It is very mel- 
low, fine grained, and of pure flavor; but, if grown 
large, it will be hollow. This seems to be a character- 
istic. Yet, by treating it as above described, growing 
it of moderate size, or rather small, this can be re- 
medied. Though the past season has been very unfa- 
vorable to potatoes, the quality of this sort, as raised 
by one of our successful cultivators, is quite superior, 
surpassing the Early Rose, the Peerless, Late Rose, and 
indeed all others. It has been raised here for several 
years with the same uniformly good success. 

The potato, in general, does not require a rich soil. 
It does best with enrichment in the hill, and ashes are 
one of its best fertilizers. Bone dust and guano are 
also good. The Early Rose thrives most with a large 
application, even in a good soil. Treated in this way, 
and put out very early, it is remarkable how soon it 
will set its potatoes, and grow them right along, and 
with improved quality, probably because there is no 
heat to hurt it. F. G. 


EDIBLE FunGi.—In the Atlantic Monthly for 
February may be found an interesting paper, descrip- 
tive and eulogistic, of mushrooms. The writer, Mr. 
Robert Morris Copeland, tells of something like a score 
of American fungi which are good to eat. We havenot 
room to quote from this article, but may mention two 
or three of its statements: When the student of fungi 
is testing a new specimen, he eats a little of the cap 
with salt, to see if it tastes good. If a burning or sting- 
ing sensation accompanies or follows the swallowing, 
he eats no more, but concludes that he is poisoned, and 
takes a copious dose of common salt, “which,” says 
Mr. Copeland, “generally neutralizes the poison.” 
Unfortunately, we are not told what to do in case the 
salt fails; but we find elsewhere in the article the com- 
forting assurance that fatal results are comparatively 
rare. Poisonous mushrooms, moreover, always smell 
badly, and harmless ones have a fresh, and, to Mr. C., 
a rather agreeable, earthy odor. Every country boy 
has noticed the big white mushrooms which sometimes 
grow,so Mr. Copeland avers, to be two feet in diameter. 
We have often seen and dissected these mushrooms, 
which are known to the learned as Lycoperdon gigan- 
teum; but we are indebted to the Atlantic for the in- 
formation that they may be peeled, cut in thin slices, 





fried in a little butter, and eaten with pleasing results. 
Such are afew of the interesting items contained in 
the article referred to. 


GOURDS FOR USE AND ORNAMENT.—A wicked 
and unsympathizing world says that every newspaper 
has its price. Whatever we may have suspected with 
regard to some of our contemporaries, we have always 
believed that personally we could not be tampered 
with. But what is one to do when an expressman 
brings into one’s office a dry gourd, which will hold 
something like half a bushel, wants it receipted for, 
and leaves it. Taking all things into account, we must 
admit that this is a case of ‘“‘subsidy.’’ Mr. W. F. Brown, 
of Oxford, Ohio, raised the gourd, and says that he has 
grown nearly a thousand like it during the past year, 
ranging in capacity from three to nine gallons each. 
He claims that for holding lard, pickles, and the like, 
they are quite equal to the vessels of wood or stone or- 
dinarily used. Certainly the one which he has sent us 
has borne its journey well, without any protection 
whatever, save the not very tender solicitude of the 
average expressman. Mr. Brown proposes, in con- 
sideration of twenty-five cents to him in hand or by 
letter paid, to send packages of seeds which will in due 
time produce gourds, under which, like the prophet 
Jonah in the land of Tarshish, one may almost find 
comfortable shelter. 








| Publishers’ Department. 











New York, Feb. 26, 1873. 





“PVE WRITTEN THREE LETTERS.” 
VERY once in a while we get a complaint 
from a man or woman saying, “I’ve written you 
three (or “four” or “five’’) letters about this, and to 
no effect.’”” We give two sample letters received re- 
cently, to show why people write often to no effect: 
Jan. 20, 1873. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.:—Please send me the following 
numbers of the Plymouth Pulpit :—1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 16, of volume seven (7), 1,2, 3, of volume & Also send me 
the Christian Union, for Dec. 25th, 1871, and January 3d, and 
July Ath, 1872. 

This letter, which bore neither address nor signature, 
enclosed $2.25; and probably the writer is exploding 
wrathfully over J. B. Ford & Co.’s delinquencies! 
When he lets us know “ what’s his name and where’s his 
hame,” his order will be attended to. The post-mark 
on the envelope was, by chance, clear and readable; it 
was ‘“‘ Lexington, Ky.’’ But who is the man? 

Another, writing to complain of the non-arrival of 
pictures, dates his letter ‘‘ Bird-in-hand, Lancaster Co., 
Penn’a.” There is no such post-office. One of the 
clerks happened to know that it was from Enterprise, 
Pa., but that is the writer’s good luck and not his 
forethought. 

Thecommonest oversight is the omission of the name 
of the State. Ifaman writes from ‘‘ Washington’’—there 
are twenty Washingtons, and in attending to a mail of 
a thousand letters a day, no establishment has time to 
guess and ransack and find out what the writer ought 
to tell, unmistakably, if he wants an answer or proper 
attention to his orders or letters. 

If you have written once, or twice, without getting 
an answer, try it again, and be sure to give your full 
name, town, county, State ;—particularly if you send 
money ! 





BACK NUMBERS. 

GENTS and subscribers are notified that all 

subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 

first of the current month in which the subscriptions 

are received at this office. A supplement, containing 

the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent 

to all subscribers during the months of February and 

March. This attractive offer should be borne in mind 

by subscribers, and should be presented by agents as 

an extra inducement when they are showing the 
paper. 





IMPERFECT CUROMOS. 


O well and handsomely were our ‘‘ Baby” 
Chromos running last Fall, and so overwhelming 
in numbers were the letters we received from pleased 
—yes, delighted—subscribers that, we regret to say, 
our chromo clerks became less vigilant in the inspec- 
tion of each lot sent out, and a shipment received in 
December contained quite a number of poorly print- 
ed specimens. From these we have been for tbe past 
few weeks hearing complaints. Our readers must know 
that it is just as much our interest to send, as theirs to 
get, perfect Chromos; and though we are mortified that 
even so few a number out of the quarter of a million 
pictures sent out should have been unsatisfactory, we 
are glad to know it when it is so, and shall do our 
best to remedy the cases. 

If subscribers who have received these poor (because 
hastily printed) pictures will mail them to us, proper- 
ly protected as they were sent to them, writing al- 
ways on the wrapper the full name and address of 
the sender, we shall take pleasure in replacing the 
unsatisfactory pictures with better ones. 

We are working for a permanent subscription-list, 
and we are very clear in the belief that the only road 
to that is a fulfillment of promises and a satisfying of 





subscribers. So that even if any doubt our motives 
on a higher plane, they may be sure of our doing the 
best possible from mere interest ! 





A SPLENDID 

(to is to be found in an Ageney 

for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil- Chromo.) 
We also give the superb $10.00 Pair of Genuine 
French Oil Chromos, “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,’’ subjects Life-Size—charming fac - similes 
of original Oil Paintings. This paper has the largest 
circulation ti the world. It will this year be 
made better than ever. Serial tales by world- 
famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggleston, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, ete. New and brilliant contrib- 
utors. Illustrated Holiday Number and back Nos. of 
Miss Alcott’s story free. The most taking ‘“* Combi- 
nation’’ and the largest commissions! Last year, one 
Agent made $800 in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; 
another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. This year 
our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENtTs WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send carly 
for circularand terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 





TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture 

Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Extra Remittances for: 


Mailing Pictures 

Mounting Pictures. 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber) 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 00 





Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union (33.00), including the charming 
picture of * Runaway and her Pets”’ (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pwlpit who Ask FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 


“ COMPLETE DeLIvery.’’—In calling attention of our 
subscribers to the announcement made now for more thana 
month past, that “according to our lists a complete delivery 
of the Chromos * Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” has been 
made,”’ we beg it to be understood that we mean delivery for 
1872—our last year’s subscribers. Our present subscribers, 
of whom many are taking the “* Babies,”’ are being supplied as 
fast we can get the chromos off—which is not quite as fast as 
they came in, since they come at the rate of more than a 
thousandaday. We have an ample supply on hand and more 
coming. There will be no such delays as last year; but ‘sub- 
scribers must wait their turn. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 


when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Movuntep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pairof Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above paragraphs. 


CxHromo Dretrvery.—The picture premiums present- 
ed are deliverable at the publigation office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 
that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
ents. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


Specimen Nomesers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent Free to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. 





